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LAGONDA MOTORS LIMITED STAINES MIDDLESEX Royal Exchange. London. 





























ECONOMICAL 
TAILORING 


for 
MEN & WOMEN 


Garments unsurpassed for smart 
appearance and hard wear are 
made from Real Irish Tweeds 
and Homespuns; woven from 
pure new wool in fast colours. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by the 
yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 
Post Free, from Desk 18. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies 
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THE LATEST SUPERMARINE “SPITFIRE” IN FLIGHT, SHOWING THE TWO QUICK-FIRING CANNON GUNS PROJECTING 


FROM THE WINGS. 


Flying faster and higher, and now armed with shell-firing cannon as well as 
machine-guns, the latest edition of the world-famous ‘ Spitfire” single-seater 
fighter has already proved its superiority over the recent and much-vaunted 
Messerschmitt ‘ 109F."" Detailed particulars are not for publication, but it is no 


secret that the latest ‘ Spitfire’ can out-fly and out-fight any ‘plane the Luftwaffe 


has yet put into the air. Last summer—fighting against heavy odds—" Spitfires” 


THE ARMAMENT OF THIS FAMOUS FIGHTER ALSO INCLUDES FOUR MACHINE-GUNS, 


were busy contributing to the victory of the Battle of Britain in the sky above 
this country; now they are escorting our bombers in devastating sweeps over 
enemy territory. The gallant defenders of a year ago are to-day on the attack, 
hurtling through the air with shells and machine-gun bullets spitting death from 
each wing. The moving “ Spitfire’’ strikes, and having struck moves on—at 
400 or more miles an bour. (Photograph by Charles E. Brown.) 
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4 MAP OF THE LWOW-KIEFF BATTLE-FRONT, ANOTHER AREA OF FIERCE COMBAT. DESPITE 


MURMANSK, ON RUSSIA’S NORTHERNMOST FRONT, SCENE OF SEVERE FIGHTING : ‘ 
TIONAL GERMAN CLAIMS, THE RUSSIANS ONLY ADMITTED WITHDRAWAL FROM LWOW, IN Po)! Copyright map: 


CN JUNE 30: A MAP SHOWING THE PORT, ON THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 
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JUNCTION OF FIVE RAILROAD LINES: SMOLENSK, ANOTHER VIEW OF MURMANSK, RUSSIFA’S ICE-FREE PORT 
ON THE MOSCOW MOTOR ROAD. IN THE ARCTIC, WHERE NAZI LOSSES MOUNTED. 
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MINSK, CAPITAL OF WHITE RUSSIA, 500 MILES §@@pw, wiosi 
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CAPTURED BY THE NAZIS: KAUNAS, LITHUANIAN CAPITAL, AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE NIEMEN AND VILIJA RIVERS, 
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THE RUMANIAN BANK OF THE RIVER PRUTH, WHICH {E JEWLY 
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MID the violently contrasting 
communiqués issued from 
German and Russian sources, during 
the first ten days of the greatest 
invasion known to history, where 
millions of troops are deployed by 
either side, thousands of tanks and 
motorised units, and the sky blackened 
by combatting ‘planes, it is not easy 
to form any conclusions as to whether 
the Nazi invasion is succeeding or 
whether it has encountered unex- 
pected resistance. A few facts of 
importance have, however, emerged. 
From north to south, oyer a front 
exceeding 1000 miles, the Russians 
are fighting with a magnificent courage 
which has surprised the enemy and 
evoked his_ reluctant admiration. 
Moreover, they have proved them- 7 
selves to be possessed of betterweapons 2-~-———___ 
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S¥JERCE BATTLES ON HISTORIC SITES—WITH APPOSITE MAPS. 
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anced towards Smolensk, an im- 
ant strategic centre, with five 
road connections, only 250 miles 
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Russians claimed to have held 
r own and to have inflicted heavy 
In Bessarabia they stand firm. 
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THE MINSK AREA OF WHITE RUSSIA, ON JULY I THE GERMANS CLAIMED THE 
CAPTURE OF MINSK, BUT RUSSIA’S COMMUNIQUE CLAIMED A CHECK ON THE ADVANCE. 
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zB VILNA, AN ANCIENT POLISH CITY, I25 MILES N.W. OF CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE: KIEFF, A BEAUTIFUL CITY 
> MINSK, WHOSE CAPTURE GERMANY CLAIMED ON JUNE 24. ON THE DNIEPER, LYING S.E OF THE PRIPET MARSHES, 2 
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MILES W, WHOSE CAPTURE WAS CLAIMED BY GERMANY. : 
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A VIEW OF LUCK (LUTZK), IN THE UKRAINE, WHERE THE GERMAN ADVANCE WAS CHECKED ON JUNE 30. sd 
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LWOW (LEMBERG), THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF GALICIA, FROM WHICH THE RUSSIANS RETREATED ON JUNE 30. 








VINA, WHICH RUMANIAN TROOPS CLAIM TO HAVE SEI7L.D, 
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CRUCIBLE OF WAR: MISSING AIR 


“ACES” : 





Pal 
J <¢ MwNGO-PAR. D.FC J SQUADRON 
REPORTED THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR THE RECTOR OF ST. CLEMENT 
DANES, HELD IN THE RUINS OF HIS HISTORIC CHURCH. 


The funeral service for the Rev. William Pennington-Bickford, Rector 
of St. Clement Danes, where Dr. Johnson worshipped, since 1910, 
who died on June 12, aged sixty-one, was held on June 23 in the ruins 
of the church, which was destroyed by enemy action. London flower “s 
threw flowers in front of the coffin as it was being carried out. (G.P.U. 


FLIGHT LIEUT. J. C. MUNGO-PARK, D.F.C., 


MISSING OVER NORTHERN FRANCE. 
Flight Lieut. Mungo- Park, who is officially reported missing from 
one of the R.A.F.’s daylight attacks in Northern France, shared the 
“i ty ’ with Squadron Leader H. M. Stephen, D.S.O., D.F.C., for 
No. 74 Squadron’s 600th enemy aircraft. (From a portrait by 
Captain Cuthbert Orde. Copyright reserved by the artist.) 


SOVIET 


Jury 5, 1941 


DEFENCE COUNCIL. 





WING-COMMANDER J. R. KAYLL, D.S.O., D.F.C., AN OUT- 
STANDING R.A.F. LEADER, ALSO REPORTED MISSING. 


Wing Commander J. R. Kayll, who was reported missing on July 1 

after a daylight sweep over Northern France, learned to fly before 

the war in the evenings and at week-ends as an auxiliary pilot. In 

twenty weeks his squadron, which he led, bag nt 112 _ *planes. 
From an official portrait by T. C. Dugdale, 





WITH BRITISH 
WARFARE. HIS 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC: MOTOR-LAUNCHES CO-OPERATE FREE FRENCH NAVAL 


DESTROYERS IN CONVOY ESCORT AND ANTI-SUBMARINE AND A.-A. 
On June 28 we published a photograph (on page 842) showing a new type of armed vessel, the 
speedy M.L. Diesel-engined patrol craft now in use for combating the submarine menace round 
the shores of Britain, points of interest being the depth-charges carried in the stern and the 
sloping windows of the wheel-house. Above is a picture showing a number of these vessels on 

service. They are proving valuable auxiliaries to the Royal Navy. (Planet.) 


French ships and naval cre 
awarded to submarine crews 








THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, SIR KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, K.C.M.G., WITH THE G.-0.-C. THE SOVIET EMERGENCY 
IN IKAO, MAJOR-GENERAL J. W. C. CLARK, OUTSIDE THE EMBASSY IN BAGHDAD. MARSHAL 


During the Iraqi rebellion led by Raschid Ali some 358 persons og in the British Embassy 
in Baghdad. “Our Ambassador,” wrote Miss Freya Stark in “ The Times,” “to whom everyone 
was devoted, had many problems to exercise him.. The rebel Government seized our wireless ; 
tried, but was refused, seizure of motor-cars; made us change our flag from the roof to the 
Embassy ground; and threatened our Iraqi inmates with death.” (British Official Photograph.) 


ation, and 
decided 


CO-OPERATION 
DEPARTURE AFTER 


Admiral Muselier, Chief of the Free French Naval Forces. who is acting Free French leader in the 
absence of General de Gaulle in the Middle East, 
, making on this occasion the first presentation of the Cr 

s for gallantry and devotion to duty 
reached England from Tahiti to join General de Gaulle’s forces. 


‘COUNCIL OF 
VOROSHILOV, 


It was announced on the Moscow radio on July 1 that in view of the seriousness of the war situ- 
“to ensure rapid mobilisation of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.”, the 
to create a Defence Council 
Molotov (Foreign Minister) as Vice - 
former Defence Commissar, Malenkov, of the Supreme S$ viet, and Lavrenti Berya, Ogpu Chief. 


ADMIRAL MUSELIER TAKING 
AND CREW. 


IN BRITISH WATERS: 
VISITING A FREE FRENCH SUBMARINE 
recently visited a British port to inspect Free 
Je Guerre 
Eighty-five French sailors have 
(Central Press.) 
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DEFENCE”’: (L. TO R.) 


M. MOLOTOV, 
M. LAVRENTI BERYA. 


STALIN, 


M. MALENKOV, AND 


viet Presidium had 
under the presidency of Comrade Stalin, with Comrade 
to r.) with Marshal Voroshilov, 
(Planet.) 
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President,”” w:o are seen (I. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
For the void from which they rose was filling up again. 
The great empires which had so miraculously parted 
for them— like the waters of the Red Sea at the coming 
of the Children of Israel—-were drawing together again. 
3oth Germany and had suffered revolution 
and eclipse, and had been forced to disgorge old con- 
quests and forgo part of their ancient dominion over 
But out of the fiery furnaces of revolution 
The old urges 


ktussia 


others. 
they rose stronger than ever before. 
for national expansion and dominion reappeared in 
new forms. The German, idealising the ancient 
missionary conquests of the Teuton knights, spoke 
darkly once more of the need to expand to the east. 
And the Muscovite, recalling Peter the Great, gazed 
wistfully at his vanished provinces. The ideological 
dogmas of their respective revolutions provided new 





Al 
: 
N 1918 a very extraordinary thing happened. Two 
H [ mighty empires, engaged during the previous three 
ears in a life-and-death struggle with one another, 
n turn both suffered defeat and collapse.  Kussia, 
er giant strength shattered by internal revolution, 
ened the abject treaty of Brest Litovsk and was 
tripped by her conqueror, imperial Germany, of a 
ird of her European territories. From that rape 
ive new nations were born—or, rather, five very old 
ations, long held in subjection, were reborn. Modern 
| inland, Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania and a frag- 
| vent of Poland were ‘created in embryo by the 
| * russian junkers at Brest Litovsk. Yet in fact their 
ationhood so created was of a shadowy and unreal 
| / haracter. For it was utterly dependent on _ the 
odwill of the German Reich: of a Power, that is, 
hich never recog- 
: ised at heart any 
itional indepen- 
ence but its own. 
: ong as the Ger 
an kK mpire 
xisted, the new 
tlons born of 
fussia’Ss ruin re- 
vained = still-born. 
hey were names, 
tt realities. But 
ore the end of 


the year, Imperial 
vermany itself was 
more. Herarmies 


| 
_ 


ie 
4 

















In 1918 good men all over the world hoped that 
out of the despair, ruin and suffering caused by the 
imperialist war of 1914 a universal renunciation of 


imperial ambition would follow. They misunder- 
stood the nature of human idealism. They failed to 
see how easily men of a powerful race associated 
together in the pursuit of an ideal could be led into 
condoning any use of their joint power to propagate 
and enforce that ideal. Even the Russians, a kindly 
and enthusiastic people who had embraced an ideology 
which expressly denounced imperialist territorial ex- 
pansion as the foulest of capitalist crimes, imper- 
ceptibly permitted themselves to condone aggression 
against weaker neighbours in the names of doctrinal 
progress and national security. Had the U.S.S.R., 
as the British Government pleaded with it to do in 
the summer of 1939, 
resisted the twin 
menace of  pan- 
Germanic aggres- 
sion and * Fascist ”’ 
reaction by guaran- 
teeingand defending 
the territories of its 
small and menaced 
western neighbours, 
instead of trying 
to stem the danger 
by swallowing 
them, it would have 
on stronger 
and less treacherous 
ground during the 


stood 





hattered in the 
d and her fleets a past dark year, and 
n mutiny, she suc- ————— that better and 
umbed, like — her 2 juster world which 
ctim, Russia, to ‘ et ie kKtussian as well as 
iternal revolution other idealists have 
nd meekly — sur- striven for might 
endered to her be very much nearer 
Vestern neigh- fulfilment. A 
ours Over half Russian statesman 
ie world’s surface, might reply that 
om the Atlantic a the strategic de- 
the Pacific, the fence of the east 
traditional course 4 against the Germa1 
f empire had been ‘ ' menace required 
reversed. rhe ae _ sé “s j the preliminary 
niddle had con- az wa absorption of the 
juered the east, Baltic States: an 
ind the west had ‘ absorption to which 
then conquered the THE CROWN PRINCE OF ETHIOPIA AND THE DUKE OF HARAR WITH THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE’S NEW ABYSSINIAN STATE DRUMS, the British Govern- 
nddle MANUFACTURED FOR THE NEGUS IN THE SUDAN FROM HIS OWN SKETCHES, FROM LOCAL BULLOCK OR COW-HIDE SKINS, THE DOMES ment in the sum- 
BEING MADE OF COPPER OBTAINED FROM OLD RAILWAY ENGINES. mer of 1939 would 
Thus for nearly The correspondent who sends us this photograph writ The Emperor sketched the drums and gave the measurements “the big one is 4 ft. 6 in. not agree, And 
acre ‘a r he nicture 4 shin ; > 4 12 pnerer > ~ ‘ >j +} : 
cco miles across © S20! Sade ie a bows eapioaan!” The creep gece (hom L te) Ladoutien, the Amuenins eat D, & atten, Gat ethics Becton, Might also 
lore than half Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Wood, of the Sudan Railways, who found the copper on old railway engines and had the domes made: H.R.H. the Duke reply with much 
e« breadth of two of Harar; H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Ethiopia; Major R. E. Cheesman, Head of G.S.I., Ethiopian Section; and Asrata Kassa, son of Ras Kassa. justice that in a 
ntinents there ; world governed by 
is a void And in the centre of that void, all arguments to gild the returning tide of empire. The facts as well as ideals the hitting power of the 
long the ‘Lom Tiddler’s ground that for centuries fanatic despot who ruled the new Germany raved British Air Force was a very material factor in 
il been the scene of conflict between Slav and about Polish plains and Ukranian cornlands as the the decision of an eastern Eyropean Power as to 
leuton, new States took being or old ones assumed lebensvaum of the blond heroes of the eternal German when German aggression could be safely resisted 
more imposing forms. Poland, Finland, Lithuania, Reich. And the propagandists of the Kremlin spoke and when not. 
latvia and Esthonia, recognised and, in_ the enthusiastically of the necessity of carrying the 
ase of the first, greatly enlarged by the victorious purging revolution of the Hammer and Sickle into Yet this is not a materialist war. It is a war 
s \Western) Powers (which believed in national in- the capitalist and bourgeois States made by Brest essentially of ideals. And for the peoples of the 
dependence)}* became realities instead of shadows. Litovsk and Versailles. “One by one the little nations British Empire it is primarily a war to put a term to 


zechoslovakia arose out of the ruin of Germany's 
Pally and auxiliary Teutonic empire, Austria-Hungary. 
Kumania rechristened re- 
ved what were to them immense of 
ritory None of these States large 
Poland had a population of less than twenty 
Certainly none constituted a menace to the 
of the Continent And ail of them in the next 
made far extensive to 
eral culture and social Standards of their respec 
coples than the larger States from which they 
| had made in a century. For all the economic 
tion by their tariff the 
of young and fast-growing civilisations in the 
ls of the Baltic States and the Little Entente 
of the best things—cynics might say one 
| the few good things—about the European ‘twenties 
thirties 


and Serbia Yugoslavia 
accessions 


were very 


vears more advances 


caused barriers, 


promise 


ne 





Yet all the while the shadows lengthened over the 
ionVv, summer, crowded squares of the little capitals 






‘twixt Slav and Teuton began to vanish. Czecho- 
slovakia was the first to go, a victim to the mailed 
first of the Nazi imperialist in the feverish months 
when the indolent west was at last beginning to rearm. 
In September 1039 the waters, surging in from west 
closed over the Polish plains. In the 


of two years the independence of every small State 


and east space 
in the east of Europe was either destroyed or virtually 


destroyed Russia occupied Lithuania, Latvia and 
Iesthonia and part of Poland, Finland and Rumania 

all, territories that had at time 
formerly been subject her sway. Germany, the 


prime instigator in all this, absorbed Czechoslovakia, 


however, some 


to 


Yugoslavia and the greater part of Poland and made 
but brutal conquest of Hungary and 
Rumania. By the early summer of 1941 the empires 
of Slav and Teuton were back where they were in 


a bloodless 


1914, Starkly and nakedly facing each other. They 
were closer, for there was no point between the 
Black Sea and the Baltic where their frontier 
posts did not meet, 


the belief that anything can justify the destruction 
of the ‘national liberty of one nation by another. 
The protagonist of that belief—-so fatal and horrible 
in its consequences in our overcrowded modern in- 
dustrial world— is Nazi Germany. Russia has through 
Germany’s ruthless and perjured action to-day become 
our partner in the crusade against that belief. It 
a belief in which too in less enlightened age 
shared : there no major nation in Europe 
not. To-day the peoples of the world 

British, American, Free French, Chinese, Polish, Czech, 
Greek, Norwegian and Dutch united in their 
comprehension of its folly and the necessity of com- 
bating it to the death. The hour of materialist 
politics and appeasement past, the brave Russian 
their Government are, like them, also 
fighting for the best .of causes, their own hearths 
and homes and their own political freedom, and, 
by their entry into our common cause, the hearths 
and and the political freedom of other 


peoples 


1S 
we a 
have 1s 
which has 


are 


people and 


homes 
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HOW THE NAZIS TOOK CRETE: FIVE ENEMY 
VIEWS OF’ PARATROOP OPERATIONS. 


were only a few seconds in the air, but we shot at least a second man in every ten as he fell. A 
least one more man broke his ankle or leg or wrist. Then the remainder moved about helplessly with 
Tommy-guns, while we picked them off with rifles at 600 or 700 yards’ distance."’ At Retimo an 
Candia 80 per cent. of the parachutists were killed except for 150 barricaded and helpless in a seasig 
church. But German dive-bombers and high-level bombers—Junkers ‘‘ 87's’ and Heinkels—and fighter 
** strafing "’ along the ground at last succeeded in forcing the defenders off Maleme aerodrome, and ong 
this was taken the tide of battle turned. Mr. Churchill told Parliament on May 21 that in the Sud 


Bay area (see page 774 of our issue for June 14) about 3000 men were dropped and that ‘‘ by 6.30 the: 
(Continued belay 


PLACE OF THE USUAL RUCKSACKS, THE MOUNTAIN 
TROOPS DON LIFEJACKETS BEFORE STARTING ON THEIR 
FLIGHT TO CRETE.”’ 





“WITH IMPLEMENTS BROUGHT IN MOVABLE 
ce AINERS THROWN DOW WITH PARACHUTES - FROM EARLY MORNING ON MAY 20, WAVE AFTER WAVE OF AIR TRANSPORTS BROUGHT SUCCESSIV 
” 


ATTACHED, A DETACHMENT STOPS TO REST.” OF PARACHUTISTS, HUNDREDS OF THEM DRIFTING DOWN AT THE SAME MOMENT 
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Continued. 
greater part of them had been accounted 
In an attempted invasion by sea the whole o 
Flicger corps totalling 9000 men were sma 
up and drowned. The ‘Sunday Times’ 
correspondent stated on June & that the er 
tactics employed in Crete “‘ were merely the loz 
and bold development of those used by the 
waffe ever since the campaign in Poland sh 
the power of concentrated air attack ‘ 
Was won not by the parachute troops but b 
bomber, in the absence of air opposit 
The deplaning of motor-cycles and side-car 
the Germans is depicted on page 7 


‘DIRECTLY AFTER THE LANDING A SUNKEN ROAD IS USED 
GATHERING-PLACE, WHILE OVER THE STONE WALLS THE 
COUNTRYSIDE IS EXAMINED FOR POSSIBLE TRACES OF 
ENEMY AND THE MEN’S COMRADES PREPARE FOR ATTACK.” 





H°% the Nazi air-borne invasion of Crete appeared to those on 
the spot—the Greek, New Zealand and British troops who 
put up such a magnificent struggle for the retention of the island, 
despite complete absence of fighter defence and the worst dive-bombing . : 
so far experienced in the war—was shown in the British official . eM AN ENI 
photographs of Maleme and of German paratroops landing in Crete Al FROM 
published on pages 792 and 806-807 of our issue for June 21. The ci b 3 

above pictures, reproduced from a Berlin illustrated weekly dated 
June '2, and with translations of their original captions appearing 
below, show through enemy eyes the various stages of the air in- 
vasion, the success of which was only finally achieved by an 
enormous sacrifice of lives which German commentators have them- 
selves termed “ tragic." Man for man, the Allied troops everywhere 
proved themselves superior to the Nazi parachutists ‘In the little 
village’ of Galatas,”’ Brigadier L. M. Inglis reported on June 23, 
“two companies drove the Germans out with their bayonets, though 
it was held in farce. You never heard such a row in your life as 
was made by the screaming Germans,” he added, expressing the 
opinion that paratroops could be “* quickly and effectively disposed 
of by determined men.”’ “I saw one in ten crash to death with an 
unopened parachuie,”’ described an officer quoted by ‘ The Times ”’ 
special correspond in Cairo; “they dropped from 300 ft. and 
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Continued above. ee CC OO A A 
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5. “HEAVY WEAPONS FOLLOW OVER THE SEA >: A GUN IS PLACED IN POSITION UNDER THE SHA 
OF A TREE TO PROTECT THE ROAD FROM POSSIBLE ATTACK BY TANKS.” 
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HOW THE NAZIS TOOK CRETE: DEPLANING A MOTOR-CYCLE AND SIDE-CAR. 











AN ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH FROM CRETE, SHOWING FULLY EQUIPPED GERMAN PARATROOPS, IMMEDIATELY AFTER LANDING, UNLOADING 
FROM A JUNKERS MACHINE MOTOR-CYCLES AND SIDECARS, BY MEANS OF WHICH AID WAS RUSHED TO HARD-PRESSED UNITS. 


ir issue of May 10 we published (on page 609) a series of pictures which a quick decision against the Allied forces defending the island, other heavy equip- 

ed how German airmen piloting Junkers ‘planes had gained vital experience ment being dropped at the same time by parachutes in clusters, as shown in the 
the war in transporting by air heavy loads of plant and machinery. Thus, | _ official photographs of the invasion published on pages 806-807 of our issue for June 21. 

the purposes of developing the rich gold-bearing areas located at high altitudes In a vivid description of the Crete invasion sent from Cairo to the ‘‘ Daily Express” 
rth-east New Guinea, Junkers ‘‘ G.31"', three-engined monoplanes were able as on June 3, Geoffrey Cox wrote: *‘ At Maleme the most fearful battle of this three- 
as 1937 to deliver in under an hour a weight that would have taken over 200 dimensional warfare was in full swing. Here troops around the airfield, crouching 
carriers more than a week to transport. It is probable that by this means | _ in their slit trenches after an hour of bombing and machine-gunning such as probably 
of their vehicles were transported from Italy in secret for the use of the Ger- | no troops in this world have ever known, looked up to see the sky above them 
brought to Tripoli; and, as the above picture, reproduced from the front page filled with parachutists and material swaying down. ... They dropped masses of 
enemy illustrated periodical, demonstrates, it was by the employment of such H material. The first thing I saw coming down towards me was a two-pounder gun 
nethods in warfare that mechanised equipment was transported in half an hour with pneumatic tyres swinging from a triple parachute." Sunken roads and 
from the Greek mainland to Crete and unloaded at top speed in order to force dried-up water-courses provided cover for the sorting out of parachuted material. 
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ROYAL DIARIST OF A EUROPE IN STRESS AND TURMOIL. 
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“IN NAPOLEONIC DAYS”: 


iy V J HATEVER records leap to light’’ was the 

poet’s phrase. The implication was that 
there are masses of records which still haven’t been 
discovered or, alternatively, unveiled. Those who 
followed the publications of that miserably under- 
endowed body, the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, wondered what, if a few thousands a year had 
been provided, might not have been found in the 
thousands of country houses in England which have 
(the grander ones) libraries and muniment rooms or 
(the poorer ones) attics in which deeds, letters, and 
old books are piled higgledy-piggledy. I remember 


a time. just after the last war, when a wanderer in a 





AUGUSTA, DOWAGER DUCHESS OF SAXE-COBURG-SAALFELD 
(1757-1831), GREAT-GRANDMOTHER OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 





BEATRICE WHO HAS EDITED HER DIARY.—FROM AN 
ENAMEL MINIATURE. 
‘Gifted ». a superior understanding,’’ Frederic Shoberl wrote in 





1840, “and adorned with rare accomplishments, this Princess united 
all the softness of her own sex with the firmness of the other. Un- 
daunted by the storms of fate, she never lost sight for a moment of 
her destination as a wife and mother.” 

huge country lrouse found, in a top 
attic, which contained nothing else 
but a cistern and a ball-tap, 
certain little early volumes of 
poetry which were worth thousands 
of pounds. Those, to the owner, 
were previously unknown. There 
are some the existence of which 
is known, but the publication of 
which is withheld either because 
it is considered undesirable that 
they should be published or 
because nobody realises that they 
would interest anybody else 

I suspect that this last must 
be the reason why the diary of 
Queen Victoria’s Coburg grand- 
mother has never before seen the 
light of day. It was lying about 
in the Windsor Archives (with 
how much else, I wonder ?), and 
Princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria’s 
daughter, warmed to the decency, 
kindness and vividness of it 
obtained his Majesty’s  per- 


TOR 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


was that swarmed Europe with Coburg kings. Her 
son, Leopold, married George IV.’s only daughter, 
who died in childbirth ; had she not died in childbirth 
he would have been Prince Consort and his son would 
have been King of England ; she did die, and Leopold 
King of the Belgiaas and another Coburg 
became Prince Consort. Another son, Ferdinand, aftera 
Hungarian marriage, became King of Portugal. 
There are ramifications elsewhere. Partly this con- 
quest of Europe was due to Coburg virtue. But 
partly it was due to the idea that royalty could marry 
only royalty—an idea sedulously cultivated by the 
had countless little sovereigns with 
royally-unmarriageable English 


became 





Germans, who 
estates at which a 
Duke would smile. 

The Duchess was a thoroughly good, bourgeois 
hausfrau. She detested the ceremonial which had 
to be gone through when little local princelings passed 
through her domain ; she loved her husband and always 
felt that her life was over in the long years after his 
death ; and in the middle of the first of the modern 
Armageddons she theorised little about world-recon- 
struction, but worried only about the welfare of her 
sons and sons-in-law’ who were fighting in various 
armies, of her poor peasants who were stolen from 
their homes, and of Germany, whose princes had been 
so flabby in their resistance to the Italian monster, 
Napoleon (for in his own day he was not regarded as 
a Frenchman, nor was he), and his ragged armies 
who might pillage her home, and his Marshals, some 
courteous and some rude, to whom she occasionally 
had to give meals and a bed. 

While Jane Austen was writing her quiet novels 
about Bath, the rectories and the Granges, hardly 
ever mentioning the wars at all, although she had 
brothers serving in the Navy, this stalwart mother of 
sons was right in the middle of it. At any moment 
French cavalry might come prancing underneath her 
she might be invaded by a glittering staff 
demanding billets; she might see the ‘‘ Coburg Con- 
tingent marching off to an unknown destination ; 
she might hear that the farmers’ plough-oxen had 
been stolen for by the ‘ French aggressors.” 
Armies passed and repassed ; Jena was fought and 
Wagram, and she sat dithering until messages arrived 
saying that her boys were safe and merely wounded. 
The shadow passed her of Napoleon's armies march- 
ing into Russia; they dwindled back again and she 
heard with some incredulity the statement that their 
objectives had been achieved for lying did not begin 
in our time. At times, when she took a drive through 
the woods, she found them full of corpses; she was 
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Selected and Translated by H.R.H. the PRINCESS BEATRICE.* 


ignorant soldiers ; the looting, the arson, the murder, 
the laments over the collapse of civilisation. “| 
wonder,’ she writes once, “if letters can still get 
through ? The people of all nations are moving 
like a devastating stream, and one feels as one would 
before the eruption of a volcano. Lucky are 
those who can flee for safety to free, happy Albion.’ 

But the singular thing is—and we never, never 
seem to remember how Europe looks at us, when it 
looks at all—that Albion is hardly ever mentioned 
It is acknowledged that Wellington was present at 
Waterloo ; beyond that, there is nothing. Pitt, worn 
out, had -said before this diary begins that England 





MOTHER OF OUEEN VICTORIA, AND AUNT OF THE PRINC 
CONSORT : tHE DUCHESS OF KENT, ONE OF THE SEVE 
CHILDREN OF THE DUCHESS AUGUSTA OF SAXE-COBUR( 

SAALFELD FROM A SKEICH BY § CATTERSON SMITH 


Describing her marriage to the Duke of Kent in Coburg Schloss « 

May 29, 1818, the diarist wrote: ‘‘ He looked very well in his Englis 

Field-Marshal’s uniform and Victoire, charming, in a white dre 
trimmed with white roses and orange blossoms 


had saved herself by her exertion 
and would save Europe by he 
example (as she is agagn doing 
but the Duchess doesn’t seer 
to be aware of the fact. Nothin 
about the Navy and tne blockad 
(except for grief over the shortag 
of coffee), nothing abéut our lon 
struggle in Spain, nothing about 
the subsidies with which w 
cheered the faint-hearts; any 
body, reading this diary, might 
think that the only people in 
volved were the Austrian an 
Russian Emperors, the Corsica: 
monster, and the Germal 
princelings with their subjects 

They always, in Europe, “ for 
get England.’’ And when Englan 
makes her presence felt, surpris 
leads to accusations of perfidious 
ness. Before the last war, an 
before this war, the rulers « 
Germany simply couldn’t believ: 
that the people of this sma 


mission, and has now edited island had either the power « 
it, with sufficient notes, and the will to strike. The mere fa 
published it. “COBURG FROM THE WEST.’’—-FROM THE WATER-COLOUR BY F. ROTHBARTH (1823-1899) that we had passed our wor 
; ; r domesticatec F . a é : come ‘4 « 't affe ; 
rhis woman, lomesticated, Poor Germany, what will thy fate yet be,”’ states the opening entry in the diary, for April 2, 1806, “given over lidn’t affect them; crooks wi 
intelligent, loving her poor little to the caprices of a despot, who recognises no law but his own will, who sets no limit to his own lust for power, never believe that other peopl 
and cool 4 Te a a , 
peasants who were drafted and to whom all means are just iable to gratify this passion. respect pledges. 
Windsor—published by gracious permission of his Majesty 


’ IUustratio 
hither and thither to fight and i ae 


die in Spain, Germany and Russia 

for causes which they did not understand, was the 
Queen of the Coburgs. And perhaps her character 
(for the Coburgs were not very rich or important) it 





**“ In Days.” Extracts from the Private Diary of 
Augusta, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, Queen Victoria’s Maternal 
Grandmother. 1306-:321. Selected and Translated by H.R.H. the 


Princess Beatrice. Llustrated. (John Murray; 73. 6d.) 


Napoleonic 


the originals of which are in the Royal Library, 
the King, from “‘In Napoleonic Days*’ ; and reproduced by Courtesy of Mr. John Murray. 


aware of the fluctuating fortunes of the battle of 
Leipzig ; in her rural retreat she heard, and recorded, 
the news of Napoleon's surrender, of the escape from 
Elba, and of Waterloo and the Restoration. 

Many things in this book remind us painfully of 
these days: the lust of power, with utter rapacity, 
leading to universal invasion under the cover of 
idealistic shibboleths ; the wanderings to and fro of 


This is a small book, so wel 
translated that one forgets that it 
is a translation, and it brings to record a really good, in 
telligent, sympathetic woman from whom it may not b+ 
fanciful to suppose that Queen Victoria derived sony 
of her finer qualities. And it is salutary for us. We 
always regard ourselves as being the centre of the world 
here we are treated as inhabitants of what (in th: 
terms which Mr. Chamberlain used of poor Czecho 
slovakia) may be called ‘‘a little country far away 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PADEREWSKI DIES IN U.S. AT 81. 























: London as U.S, observer last year. 
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}| THE BRITISH MISSION TO MOSCOW; 
NEW CHAIRMAN OF AUSTIN MOTORS. 
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Commander of the United States 
First Air Corps, who recently arrived 
in London as special U.S. Air Observer 
to ‘observe and learn what he can 
of the ‘ active volcano’ which is in 


Europe now.” His command in the 
United States comprises both inter- 
ceptor and bomber squadrons. Visited 








MR, HUGH BEAVER, M.INST.C.E. 
Appointed Director-General in the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
the Permanent Secretary of which 
is to be Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., at present British 
High Commissioner 
with Mr. William Leitch, 
Deputy Secretary and temporary 


— ——— 


in Australia, 
C.B., as 








Acting Secretary. ° 






FLIGHT LIEUT. D. S. G. HONOR, D.F.C. 
This cheerful official photograph from the 
Middle East shows Flight Lieut. D. S. G. 
Honor, who has just been awarded a Bar 
to his D.F.C. Shot down off the sea in 
Crete, he escaped frorn his submerged 
fighter and after a four hours’ swim reached 
the island where he spent six adventurous 
days, managing to pass through the enemy 
lines and being subsequently rescued. 


DR. HANNAH BILLIG, G.M. 

Of Stepney, who has been awarded 
the rge Medal. Shortly after 
her ankle was broken by bomb 
blast she left the Wapping air-raid 
shelter where she was working 
and, although in great pain, 
laboured outside for four hours to 
help air-raid victims. There were 
13 other G.M. awards on June 28. 
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MR. E. L. PAYTON, J.P. 
Appointed Chairman of the Austin 
Motor Company, Ltd., in succession 
to the late Lord Austin, K.B.E. 
Previously Deputy Chairman and 
Financial Director since 1928. Elected 
to Board April 1922, and appointed 
to the Committee of Management, 
July 1927. Vice-President National 











Union of Manufacturers, Midlands. 
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MEMBER OF THE 
MOSCOW MISSION : LIEUT.-GEN. F. N. 
MASON MACFARLANE, C.B., D.S.O. 


Military Attaché of the British Military 
Mission to Moscow, which also includes 
acting Colonel K. G. Exham, Assistant 
Military Attaché, and Rear-Admiral G. J. N. 
Miles. Was Military Attaché at Berlin 
1937-39 and is an authority on German 
litary tactics. Military Attaché at 
Budapest, Berne, and Vienna, 1931-35. 
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M. IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, G.B.E., 
WHO DIED JUNE 30, AGED 81. 


The world-famous pianist and Polish 
patriot, who died on June 3O in 
America, whither he had repaired from his 
home near Lausanne after the outbreak of 
war Owing to the “‘ unbearable atmosphere 
of Central Europe.”’ Led in organising the 
Polish — 1918-19, becoming Premier 
of Poland 1919. President of the Polish 
National Council, 1940. Was recently 
visited by General Sikorski. 
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THE END OF GERMANY’S WAR LORD OF 1914-18: 
SHOWING THE 
AND ACCOMPANIED 


The former Kaiser, Wilhelm II., died at Doorn at 11.30 on June 4, aged eighty-two, after spending twenty- 
Our picture shows the scene at Doorn as the car containing his remains, covered with 
the old Imperial colours, passed through the gates of the castle on its way to interment. 3 


LEAVING DOORN, 
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two years in exile. 


THE FUNER 
EX-KAISER’S COFFIN COVERED 
BY MEMBERS UF HiS 
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AL CORTEGE OF WILHELM II. 
WITH THE IMPERIAL GERMAN 
HOUSEHOLD. 
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SENOR DON MANUEL BIANCHI. 
The new Chilean Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, in suc- 
cession to the late Don Agustin 
Edwards, G.B.E., who has 
arrived in Britain. Was Chilean 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
when the Willingdon Mission 
visited Chile at the end of 1940. 





Received by Mr. Eden, June 24. 3 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B. 

Appointed Joint Parliamentary Secre- 
tary with Colonel Llewellin to the 
Ministry of War Transport, com- 
pleting the merger of the Ministries 


of Transport and Shipping. Pre- 
viously Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Shipping since 
November 1939. Aged sixty. Is at 





present on a mission in America. 
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COL, J. J. LLEWELLIN, C.B.E. 
Appointed Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of War < 
Transport; formerly Partiamen- 
tary Secretary to Ministry of 
Aircraft Production; and Civil 
oe of the Admiralty, 1937-39. 
nionist M.P. tor the Uxbridge 
Division of Middlesex since 1929. _: 
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’to Moscow, 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL A. COLLIER, 


C.B.E., AIR MEMBER OF THE 
MILITARY MISSION TO MOSCOW. 


Air Member of the new British Mission 
and member of the Mission 
which conducted the negotiations with the 
Soviet Government in 1939, leaving after 
the Russo-German Pact. The first 
British Air Attaché to Russia, 1934-37. Is 
a first-class interpreter in Russian and 
rman. Aged forty-six. 
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BEAVERBROOK, THE NEW 


MINISTER OF SUPPLY. 


The announcement was made on June 30 
that Lo:d Beaverbrook, who has_ been 
Minister of State since May 1 and was 
previously Minister of Aircraft Production 
from May 1940, had been appointed 
Minister of Supply in succession to Sir 
Andrew Duncan, reappointed President 
of the Board of Trade. He remains a 
member of the War Cabinet. He was 
Minister of Information, 1918. 
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THE BESIEGED GARRISON OF TOBRUK: DAUNTLESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. | 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS HOLDING TOBRUK FROM MOST RECKLESS AXIS ONSLAUGHTS 


2 BATTERED AS TOBRUK IS, THE NAVY KEEPS OPEN COMMUNICATIONS—AND 2 [ 
BY LAND AND AIR: A SENTRY GUARDS THE EL ADAM ROAD BEHIND WIRE. 


REGULARLY DELIVERS THE MAIL SENT FROM THE BASE IN EGYPT. 
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HE pictures here are 

typical of the British 
and Imperial forces which 
for many weeks have held on 
to the port of Tobruk, 100 
miles west of Sollum, their 
defence having seriously 
hampered the Germans’ 
many attempts to advance 
against General Wavell’s 
army, by making savage 
sallies, capturing tanks, guns, 
prisoners and causing heavy 
casualties. Heavy air raids 
are irequent, one having 
happened last week-end, 
June 28, but the garrison 
remained, it was reported, 
magnificently spirited and 
confident in the_formidable 
defences of the perimeter. 
Captured Italian guns, 
manned by Army cooks, 
camp orderlies and batmen, 
are even being used. A 
Canadian captain, fresh from 
Tobruk, reported at Cairo 
that “ our men there—from 
Britain, Canada and Aus- 
tralia—are fighting mad.” 
Money has no value in 
Tobruk, records O. OD. 
Gallagher, the “‘ Daily Ex- 
press’ war reporter with 
the Western Desert forces, 
for in this fortress every- 
thing is measured in terms 

[Continued on opposite page. 
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THE BELEAGUERED GARRISON CARRY ON CHEERFULLY DESPITE ATTACKS AND HEAT. IT POSSESSES ITS OWN “ DAILY,” 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBED BUILDING ABOVE, CALLED THE ‘“‘ TOBRUK TRUTH;” BUT NICKNAMED ‘“‘ DINKUM OIL.” 
































CONSTANT ENEMY BOMBINGS HAVE FAILED TO 42 


z DAMAGE THE MADONNA ABOVE, AND THE CHURCH WHEN THE GROWING NUMBERS OF GERMAN AND ITALIAN PRISONERS ARE MARCHED INTO CAMP, THEY ARE PENNED 2 
° + BEYOND HAS BEEN ONLY SLIGHTLY HIT. IN BY BARBED WIRE AND AUSSIES KEEP A SHARP EYE ON ANY TROUBLESOME CUSTOMERS. (British Official.) 4 
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TOBRUK’S BESIEGED GARRISON HARASSED—AND HARASSES THE ENEMY. 
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STILL CARRIES ON DAUNTLESSLY. SALLIES BRING IN MANY 
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THE TOUGH GARRISON AT TOBRUK, ALTHOUGH SCARCELY A DAY PASSES WITHOUT AN ATTEMPT BY THE ENEMY TO RENDER LIFE 
PRISONERS LIKE THOSE ABOVE FROM A GERMAN 


INTOLERABLE BY AIR AND LAND 
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UNCONCERNED AS THOUGH IN PEACETIME : 
NAVY, WHICH SEES THAT THE BELEAGUERED 
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HARBOUR UNLOADING 
WITH NECESSITIES, IF NOT MANY LUXURIES. 
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STORES AND MAIL BROUGHT 
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REGIMENT. 
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Continued.] 2 

of water, bully beef, high 
explosives, and shade in the 
day and sleep during the 
night. ‘‘ The iron men who 
hold Tobruk dream not of 
riches and ease,’ says the 
correspondent, ‘‘ but of cold 
beer.’” News comes in regu- 
larly, for the German harass- 
ing tactics utterly fail to 
interrupt sea communica- 
tions. There is much 
coming and going, but ai- 
ways a returned member 
of the garrison gets a lively 
questioning for details of 
the troops’ strange life in 
the ruined town. That they 
have settled in with a 
thoroughness is indicated by 
the Tobruk ‘ Truth,”’ or 
“ Dinkum Oil,’’ their daily 
duplicated one-foolscap sheet 
newspaper. The paper con- 
sists of excerpts from the 
world’s broadcasts and a 
daily cartoon. The day after 
Germany invaded Russia the 
cartoon showed the Soviet 
bear sitting easily in his 
corner of the boxing ring, 
grinning, with the title 
‘‘ Fit after the first round.” 
The raid casualties have 
been surprisingly few, for the 
men are adepts in taking 
cover. The garrison includes, 
besides Australians, English, 
Scottish and Canadians, who 
are completely confident of 
their superiority and refuse 
to permit enemy action to 

disrupt normal routine. 
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THAT THEY CAME AS CONQUERORS, ARE BEING 
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SYMBOLIC OF IMPERIAL 
ENGINEERS—REPAIRING 





NAVY, ARMY AND AN 
TOBRUK. (British Official.) 
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BVIOUSLY, there are several motives behind 
Hitler’s attack on Soviet Russia, though none 
of them is. to be found in the long-winded lying 
proclamation which was issued as a justification. 
Russia was not about to.attack Germany—she would 
have chosen her time better if she had been—and 
her preparations were for the defence of her soil. I 
should put the true motives thus, in descending order 
of importance : a determination to be rid of the Red 
Army and so of any possible embarrassment in rear 
when launching an attack against the United King- 
dom; need of Russian oil and perhaps to a lesser 
degree of Rugsian corn and minerals ; desire to remove 
the last Continental obstacle to the New Order ; anti- 
Communist propaganda for both home and foreign 
consumption, the latter especially directed to the 
Papacy, Spain, Wall Street and Isolationist opinion 
in the United States, Italian Fascism, and possibly, 
incredible though it may appear, Right Wing opinion 
in this country; personal ambition to go one better 
than Napoleon by subduing Russia and invading 
Britain. If this view be correct, the first two are 
certainly the dominating motives, the second three 
subsidiary and in themselves not, powerful enough to 
determine policy in a matter so vital. 

I am almost afraid to say that there are ad- 
vantages from our point of view in this extra- 
ordinary development of the war, because there are 
too many people, here and elsewhere, saying it 
already, and the results of repeating it too often 
might be calamitous. Yet it cannot be denied that 
Hitler’s action shows how formidable he feels a 
death grapple with Britain to be. In fact, it is 
possible that the only truth contained in his pro- 
clamation after the invasion of Russia was the state- 
ment that while a great army and a great air force 
were tied down on the Soviet frontier the German 
High Command could not guarantee a successful issue 
of the war. The withdrawal of the greater pro- 
portion of the Luftwaffe to eastern Europe has also 
afforded us opportunities to increase both our night 
and our day bombing. In the former we have already 
made a remarkably sustained effort. Night after 
night great raids have been carried out. By day 
our sweeps over France have been brilliantly success- 
ful. But it seems to me that the enemy has found an 
ingenious counter to them, simply by keeping his 
fighters out of the way. If we are not prepared to 
bomb French industries more thoroughly than 
heretofore there is indeed little to be effected by such 
daylight. sweeps when the German fighter aircraft 
refuse to engage our squadrons. Actually, there is 
a good deal of evidence that the Germans have 
already organised ‘French industries thoroughly for 
war production, the bait being extra ration allowances 
to the artisans, and it seems worth consideration 
whether the present would not be a suitable moment 
to put a number of the factories closest to our bases 
out of action by day bombing. There may never be 
such another chance. I- should also like to see a 
greater number of bombs dropped by night on the 
synthetic benzine plants. Nothing functions without 
oil nowadays, and I sometimes doubt whether 
it is always realised how quickly good engineers 


repair communications. Better a dozen bombs 
on Leuna than twice as many on almost any 
other target. 


The other great advantage which Hitler’s attack on 
Russia brings us is‘ extra time, both for our own 
production and organisation and to enable more of 
the output of American war industries to reach our 
shores. Finally, whatever the results of the campaign, 
it will entail a great expenditure. If he should 
fail to obtain the Russian oil he would indeed be 
in an awkward position, because he is now using 
both fuel and lubricants on the full scale of modern 
mobile war, and that, having regard to the number 
of vehicles employed, is something colossal. He needs 
not merely victory but also speedy and decisive 
victory. 

On the other hand, let us remember that the 
German General Staff has made no serious mistakes 
in this war and that its boldest schemes have been 
carried through successfully by means of the efficiency 
of the military machine itself and that of the planning 
and conduct of the particular campaign. If Hitler 
should gain such a victory over Russia as would alone 
avail him, if he should compietely eliminate the 
U.S.S.R. as a future factor in the war, then I fear 
that we should derive but poor_comfort from such 
losses as he had suffered and such time as we had 
gained. The whole of Europe except Russia is 
now in his hands. Sweden has taken the path to 
dependence upon the Axis; Switzerland is believed 
to be working for it; Portugal alone preserves an 
uneasy neutrality. 

With Russia subjugated, Hitler could really start the 
New Order and institute a federated Europe under 
German tutelage, whether we and the United States 
liked it or not. He could also bring three-fourths or 
four-fifths of the Luftwaffe over to the west in order 
to settle accounts with us. Whether he struck by 

* means of invasion or by a heavy increase in air attack, 
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we should have a very ugly time in front of us. And 
never again would there be that brake on his action 
which from the outbreak of the war until this month 
has been provided by the Red Army.and Air Force. 
We should have to endure the full weight of the Nazi 
fury. Hitler has launched his campaign chiefly in 
order to gain advantages over us, and we should, in 
fact, be worse off than we have ever been if that 
campaign proved completely successful. 

To assess the fighting power of the Red Army 
and Air Force is by no means an easy matter. At 
the present moment the former is probably the only 
fighting force in the world which would stand the 
slightest chance of resisting the assault of German 
armoured divisions. Its armament is, on paper at 
least, more nearly comparable to that of Germany 
than any other. Its tanks must be equally numerous ; 


that the Finnish War was not a very good advertise- 
ment for the Red Army. We know that in the Far 
East the Russians defeated the Japanese in one 
frontier clash, but I have never been able to discover 
any details of this affair. All that can yet be said 
of the Russian tanks is that they have stood up well 
to heavy work on manceuvres. 
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RUSSIA’S STUPENDOUS NATURAL RESOURCES: AN ECONOMIC MAP OF THE SOVIET UNION INDICATING CENTRES OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION, OTHER MINERALS, WHEAT, COTTON, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS GENERALLY, AND SHOWING HOW THE 
U.S.S.R. HAS RAPIDLY DEVELOPED PRODUCTION IN SIBERIA AND TURKESTAN. 
The sudden and unprovoked attack on Russia by Germany may have been guided by many considerations, but foremost among them is 
admittedly Hitler’s dire necessity to obtain essential supplies on an adequate scale to enable him to attempt to overthrow the concerted 
preparations of Great Britain and the United States. Primarily his urgent need is oil, although cotton, wheat and other requirements 
are of first importance, and these were not likely to be forthcoming unless he could smash the Soviet war machine. The vast territories 
of the U.S.S.R. contain every mineral and almost every known product under the sun. Our economic map of the Soviet Union gives 
a concise table of minerals, manufactures, and agricultural products. Steadily but surely within recent years Soviet industry has 
dramatically moved eastwards, to escape its resources from being available to envious Germans. Wheat, for example, once restricted to 
the Ukraine, is now largely grown over great areas in Siberia, where also cotton, linseed, silk and flax are produced over thousands cf 
square miles. Most interesting is oil, the life-fluid of modern war. [Ey next year Russia’s output is scheduled to reach six times that 
of 1913, this rate increasing with the opening up of the “second Baku”’ area, beyond the Volga, said to be a hundred times greater 
in extent than the Baku oilfield, and there is also the Caucasus oilfield. In 1939 an increase of nearly 50 per cent. was shown over 
the previous year. (Reproduced by courtesy of “ The Times, Trade and Engineering.”’) | 
J-—————~ 
eee 
its force of parachutists if anything more numerous. Ground forces alone will not be able to withstand h 
Of the modern Russian Army we have seen nothing the shock of the German armoured machine ; they b 
except in the Finnish War. The campaigns against must be well supported both strategically and tactic- R 
Kolchak, Denikin, Wrangel, Ironside and Maynard, ally by the air arm. Here a little more is known t 
Pilsudski, were fought by ragged bands of riflemen because aircraft can be fairly accurately estimated j ti 
and cavalry with a small proportion of artillery. by types. What has been made public is not altogether in 
Serious reorganisation and rearmament did not and reassuring. Again, the Red Air Force did not do d 
could not begin until these campaigns were over. particularly well against Finland, but what is more ar 
The Finnish War was badly mishandled at the start, important is that the fighters do not generally possess hi 
but ended off pretty competently with the, aid of a high standard of performance or armament. Im- It 
vastly superior numbers*and material, and the Finns proved models may now be coming from the Soviet ; tr 
fo 


displayed both tactical! skill and gallantry which made 
them formidable opponents. It is none the less true 


factories, but the Russian fighters in production in 
1939 were hardly likely to prove the match of the 
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Messerschmitts and were closer to the Italian standard. 
The proportion of heavy long-range bombers is _be- 
lieved to be high, and that is a factor of great im- 
portance. But, while a little has been revealed about 
what is happening in the land fighting, we still have 
no notion of how the war in the air has gone. The 
Germans have certainly been striving to repeat the 
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With regard to this progress on land, some people 
seem to find it comfortingly small and less serious 
than they had expected. I fear they have been look- 
ing at small-scale maps. It is true that on the Bess- 
arabian front the Russians have so far repelled all 
the German and Rumanian attacks, while in the zone 
between the Carpathians and the Pripet Marshes the 
penetration does not appear to have been very deep 
as yet. But north of the Pripet I calculate that the 
enemy has gone forward at a rate of upwards of 
thirty miles a day since his first assault was launched. 
Even in the view of the scale of Russia, that is too 
fast for our comfort, especially as the arrow-head 
is directed on Moscow, which is possibly the main 
objective. 

If the Germans make much more progress 
in this sector of the front I should ‘expect another 
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havoc wrought in the Polish campaign, to batter and 
burn every obstacle in the path of the army, to destroy 
Russian arsenals and smash railway communications, 
to bomb Soviet aircraft on the ground and Soviet 
transport on the roads, while simultaneously support- 
ing the advance of their armoured formations with 
dive-bombers and low-flying fighters. They have not 
achieved any such surprise as in Poland, and they 
have a very much stronger air force to contend with. 
It may even be that while we have been occupied in 
tracing on our maps the progress of the German land 
forces, the real issue of this combat has already been 
virtually decided, one way or the other, in the air. 
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attack to be launched across the Karelian Isthmus 
from Finland. Similarly, should the push in southern 
Poland towards Kiev prove successful, a very much 
stronger thrust through Bessarabia and across the 
Dniester would probably follow with the object of 
enveloping a large proportion of the Red Army south 
of the Pripet Marshes. This time the German propa- 
ganda machine is functioning in a manner to which 
we have not been accustomed. In Poland, the Low 
Countries, and in France the day-to-day advances 
were announced regularly. The multiple communiqué 
which came out on Sunday to musical accompaniment 
did not record a decisive success. Other communiqués 
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have been confined to generalities, statements that 
the Luftwaffe was proving itself supreme in the air 
and battering down resistance, that the movements 
of the Army were proceeding according to plan, and 
above all, that the moment was approaching when 
some announcement could be made which would 
reveal to the world that decisive success was no 
longer in doubt. The natural inference would be 
that affaigs were going less well this time. Yet I 
should be chary of making it. 

On the other hand, this campaign seems to me to 
provide a new test of armoured warfare such as it 
was not subjected to even in Poland, because in that 
campaign the distances were not immeasurable and 
the entry of Russian forces brought Polish resist- 
ance to an end inopportunely. “There is scarcely 
any objective in Russia the capture of which would 
be decisive so long as a substantial part of the Russian 
forces remained in being and retained the will to fight, 
though the loss of the capital would be a serious 
blow in a country so highly centralised. When 
I speak of forces I include, of course, those of the air, 
without whose aid the Red Army would be first para- 
lysed and then destroyed. The deduction drawn by 
Red Star, the newspaper of the Red Army, which con- 
tains a great deal of sound military criticism, from 
the campaigns in North Africa, was that in desert 
country an armoured offensive could only be main- 
tained for a distance of about 250 miles without com- 
plete reorganisation and the creation of new advanced 
bases. Russia is far from being a desert country, 
and the Ukraine is, as we know, remarkably fertile ; 
but green crops will not feed an invading army, 
and provided the Russians do not allow large 
stores of petrol to fall into the enemy’s hands, the 
conditions will not be for practical purposes 
dissimilar to those of Cyrenaica—part of which is 
also — fertile. 

Therein lies the test. Can the Germans keep 
up the pressure and maintain their tanks in the 
field in these vast spaces? But it is a test which 
can be made only if the Red Army avoids being 
crushed to death near its frontiers by the weight 
of the German onslaught. For that reason the 
strategic withdrawals in the northern sector appear 
to be well inspired. To remain a fighting force 
is for the moment the most urgent task of the 
Red Army. 

In one respect at least there is some cause for satis- 
faction. The Red Air Force was not surprised as was 
the little Polish air arm. It is still striking back, 
still carrying out heavy bombing against vital 
objectives such as the Rumanian oilfields, still 
launching attacks against German armoured formations 
in the field, still affording support to the ground 
forces. Moreover, when Poland was being overrun no 
bombs were falling on Germany, whereas now they 
are raining down upon her, though, unfortunately, for 
the greater part on objectives in the west. Though 
there is now no French Army in the field and though 
Britain has at present no footing on the Continent, 
Germany is being hit far harder than she was in 
September 1939. Probably indeed she has had to 
endure heavier blows in the month of June than 
at any previous period .of the war. I have said 
enough to show that I can make no prophecies, that 
I am neither confident nor disheartened, but rather 
in this matter an agnostic, because I cannot gauge the 
Red Army; perhaps I might call myself a hopeful 
pessimist. But I should do wrong if I did not insist 
that the possibility remains of our being confronted, 
as the outcome of this campaign, with heavier perils 
and more grievous sufferings than we have yet 
endured. 

It behoves us to make the most of every 
moment — for aggression against Germany, for 
aiding Russia by all the means in our power, and for 
looking to our own moat. I trust the United States 
will adopt the same attitude so far as its different 
situation permits. Long-term measures should be 
taken as well as those of a more immediate nature. 
In this respect it is distressing to hear rumours of talk 
in America to the effect that it would be “‘ a miracle ”’ 
if Russia should hold out until September, the in- 
ference being that it is no good doing anything which 
cannot be carried through before that. This is the 
surest way to lose wars. In a struggle such as that 
in which we are now engaged we must keep our eyes 
fixed on the distant as well as on the immediate 
future. There the optimist and the pessimist must 
join hands and work in concert, the former to provide 
for happy contingencies for which he hopes, the 
latter so that he may not be caught unprepared 
should his fears after all not be realised. For surely 
both optimist and pessimist are equally anxious 
to win. 





In my last article the meaning of one passage was 
obscured by the omission of one word. In dealing 
with resistance to an armoured division I supposed 
for the sake of argument that the opposing air forces 
were equal. The absence of the word “ air ’’ deprived 
the argument of sense. 
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THE R.A.F. SMASH FRENCH AERODROMES AT BOULOGNE AND ST. OMER. 


TWO IMPRESSIVE BEFORE AND AFTER PICTURES: ON THE LEFT IS AN AERODROME NEAR BOULOGNE AS IT LOOKED BEFORE 


THE R.A.F. DELIVERED A FIERCE ATTACK. 


OUR PICTURE ON THE RIGHT SHOWS THE SAME AERODROME WREATHED IN THE SMOKE OF BRITISH BOMBS. 
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NINE BOMBS AT THE MOMENT OF BURSTING ON THE CONCRETE RUNWAY OF THE ST. OMER AERODROME DURING ONE OF THE MANY ROYAL AIR FORCE OFFENSIVE SWEEPS OVER 
NORTHERN FRANCE CARRIED OUT WITH CONSPICUOUS SUCCESS DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE. “ 


Few places have come in for such consistent bombing as Boulogne during recent 
months, and especially of recent weeks. Our pictures above show an aerodrome 
there photographed before and during an attack by the Royal Air Force. Below 
these is another picture of the runway at St. Omer aerodrome being plastered 
by bombs from our attacking craft. Nine direct hits are clearly visible, and 
other adjacent hits. One aerodrome is a mass of belching flame and smoke and 


the runway of the other extensively damaged. The R.A.F. is hitting back with 
a vengeance, and whereas last summer it was the sky above Britain which formed 
the main theatre of the war in the air, now it is the sky of France and Germany 
which reverberates to the roar of aeroplanes and the crash of exploding bombs. 
Not only by night but also by day our airmen are striking at the enemy with 
ever-increasing force. (British Official Photographs.) 
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HAZEBROUCK BOMBED: R.A.F. HAMMER-BLOWS IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


~~ © 


BEFORE THE ATTACK: AN OFFICIAL AIR MINISTRY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MARSHALLING YARD AT HAZEBROUCK, IN NORTHERN FRANCE. IN THE CENTRE IS A NETWORK 
OF RAILWAY LINES, AND TWO GOODS TRAINS. ON EITHER SIDE OF THE TRACK ARE GOODS SHEDS.. 


THE ATTACK IS ON! HIGH OVERHEAD THE BOMBERS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE ARE LAUNCHING THEIR BOMBS WITH DEADLY PRECISION. FOUR CLEAR BURSTS CAN BE 
EASILY SEEN ALONG THE TRACK, WHILE THE GOODS SHEDS TO THE LEFT ARE BEING BLOWN TO PIECES. 


The marshalling yard at Hazebrouck is one of the many objectives bombed with 
terrific effect during the June R.A.F. offensive sweeps over Northern France. 
Our pictures, taken before and during an aerial attack, clearly demonstrate the 
deadly and devastating accuracy of our bombers. Plain to see in both photo- 
graphs are the railway lines, goods trains, trucks and bridges at the western end 
of the yard, and especially plain in the lower picture are the bomb explosions 


as they land on their objectives. Just where the many tracks meet (left centre) 
high explosive is bursting in all directions, wrecking the permanent way, much 
transport and many adjacent buildings; the target area has been well covered, 
but private dwellings immediately to the north are unscathed. These remarkable 
Air Ministry photographs provide emphatic evidence of the hitting power 


of the R.A.F., which is now carrying out attack after attack over enemy territory. 
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THE THREATENED INVASION OF BRITAIN: A LARGE-SCALE MIMIC 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BrRYayip 
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A REALISTIC TEST OF AN ATTEMPTED NIGHT INVASION IN PITCH DARKNESS BY “ENEMY” ARMOURED VEHICL 


A large-scale mimic invasion attempt was recently conducted on a section of the 
English coast, the object being to test dispositions and the practicability of 


landing barge-borne troops and armoured vehicles, as near to the “real thing” 
as possible. The exercise took place in the dead of night and presented a 
fantastic spectacle as cut of the sombre blackness, after the faint sound of 


marine engines was heard off the beaches, mysterious black shapes loomed up 
almost noiselessly and ‘‘ landing craft’ of the “ Lofoten” type ejected swarms of 
attacking infantry on to the beach. In a second ‘the silenee of the coast was 
shattered and the scene was suddenly illuminated as every kind of flare, and 
searchlight rockets, Véry lights and tracer flashes swept the Channel waters, 
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MIMIC NIGHT ATTEMPT TO LAND BARGE-BORNE TROOPS AND TANKS. 


PTAIN BRYAN|pr GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES MADE AT THE TEST. 
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2D VEHICLES AND INFANTRY: BARGES LANDING SAPPERS AND TANKS WHILE THE DEFENCES ILLUMINE THE SCENE. 


loomed up | _ brilliantly lighting up the calm sea. A moment later Sappers were rushing | these London troops. Our artist in his sketch shows Sappers on the left running 


swarms of ashore to cut barbed wire, prepare the way for invading tanks and infantry | up from a barge to attack the wire defences. In the centre a large ‘‘ Lofoten”’ 


coast was and establish signals to guide the following barges ashore. Ramps were thrown 
flare, and down and heavy tanks flopped into the water and waddled up the beaches, 
el waters, crashing through wire to solid land. Wonderful discipline was displayed by | 


is landing heavy tanks and farther to the right infantry are being landed, in 
the background a large fleet of landing craft are advancing, while overhead, 
heard, but invisible, are battling airplanes. 
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HOME GUARD EXERCISE: 


I. PART OF THE “ ENEMY” IN LAST 
SUNDAY’S HOME GUARD EXERCISE. TWO 
OF THE L.M.S. RAILWAY COMPANY BUSY 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. (C.P.) 
2. TWO MORE OF THE “ ENEMY” TRYING 
TO FETCH OUT A DEFENDER GUARDING 
TELEPHONE WIRES. ANYTHING MAY 
HAPPEN AT ANY MOMENT! (Fox.) 
3. A HOME GUARD OF THE ATTACKING 
FORCE TAKES UP AN ADVANTAGEOUS 
POSITION DURING THE ASSAULT ON 
A TELEPHONE BUILDING. (Foz.) 
4. REMINISCENT OF THE  LOG-CABIN 
DAYS. FOUR OF THE HARD-PRESSED 
DEFENDING FORCE FIRE ON THE HOME 
GUARD “ENEMY.” (Keystone.) 
e 2 “ROLL OUT THE BARREL” BUT 
GET IN THE BUCKET! THREE OF THE 
DEFENCE TAKE UP STRATEGIC POSITIONS 
AND SNIPE AT THE FOE. (C.P.) 
6. A DETACHMENT OF THE “ ENEMY” 
ATTACKING A BUILDING DURING THE 
REALISTIC HOME GUARD EXERCISE ON 
SUNDAY LAST. (Planet.) 


N June 29 the week-end lethargy of the 

City of London was somewhat dis- 
turbed by a realistic Home Guard exercise, 
and the somnolent City gtreets suddenly 
found themselves the battleground for 
local H.G. units. Street fighting provides 
many opportunities for surprise and 
individual initiative and the defending 
forces acquitted themselves well. About 
1000 members of the "fome Guard en- 
gaged in two separate and distinct schemes, 
but each had a common object: the 
obliteration of an opposing force of para- 
troops. The main scenes of operation 
were Tower Bridve, attacked by the 
Sth City of London (Press) Battalion, 
and a certain telephone exchange in the 
heart of the City, the exchange being 
defended by the 20th City of London 
(3rd G.P.O.) Battalion against the con- 
certed attack of the 16th (L.MS.) 
Battalion. The invaders were defeated. 
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CAMOUFLAGE FOR SNIPERS: SOLDIERS PRACTISE THE ART OF DECEPTION. 
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AN INTERESTING 
COMPARISON 
EMPHASISING 

THE IMPORTANCE 

OF CAMOUFLAGE : 
ONE SOLDIER 

PLAINLY VISIBLE, H 
THE OTHER H 

ALMOST Fi 
INVISIBLE. 
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A BRITISH SNIPER WEARING A CAMOUFLAGED SUIT OF THIN LIGHT RUBBER WHICH 
BLENDS WITH A BACKGROUND OF ROCKS. 
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WRAPPED IN A NETTING SUIT DECORATED WITH BITS OF THE GORSE BACKGROUND, THIS SNIPER 
WOULD BE VERY HARD TO DETECT, EVEN AT CLOSE RANGE 


A REHEARSAL NOT FOR SOME AMATEUR THEATRICALS BUT FOR THE GRIM 
REALITY OF WAR. FIXING A SNIPER’S CAMOUFLAGE. 
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Camouflage is one of the most vital arts of modern war, and special camouflage suits at the bark of the tree. Thus, by deception, is an effect of invisibility achieved 
for snipers, made of light rubber, have been evolved by the Army experts, and by many creatures, from tigers to caterpillars. Homo sapiens is now exploiting the 
with a degree of success clearly demonstrated by our pictures. From the French same theory of self-protection, and the modern sniper pays as much attention to his 
word ‘‘camoufler,” to blind or veil, camouflage in actual practice consists not in camouflage as he does to his rifle, and many a harmless-looking landscape may 
concealment but in deception. A’ moth on a tree-trunk is by no means invisible, conceal many eyes looking along gun-sights. From men and battleships to guns and 
but the pattern of its wings tends to deceive the onlooker, who fancies he is looking airplanes, the sinews of modern war are camouflaged. (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE IRAQI RISING: 


ONE OF THE MANY CAMPS BUILT AT INTERVALS ALONG THE IRAQ OIL PIPE-LINE, 
STRETCHING FROM THE MOSUL OILFIELDS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST, WHICH 
MUST BE CONTINUALLY GUARDED. 
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THE SIGN ON THE EMBASSY ROOF, INDICATING TO R.A.F. AIRCRAFT THAT THE 
ARMISTICE HAD BEEN CONCLUDED AND THAT ALL THE BRITISH SUBJECTS SHELTERING 
IN THE EMBASSY WERE UNHARMED. 
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THE SURRENDER TO THE R.A.F. OF FORT RUTBAH, WHEN ARMOURED CARS OCCU- 


PIED THE FORT, A KEY STATION ON THE IRAQ PIPE-LINE, AFTER THE HOISTING 
OF THE WHITE FLAG BY LOCAL REBEL FORCES. 


Fighting ceased in Iraq at 8 a.m. on June 1, after the signing of an armistice 
by a committee representing the Iraqi Government and the General Officer Com- 
manding the British troops on behalf of the British Government. The terms pro- 
vided for the cessation of all hostilities, the return of Iraqi troops to their peace- 
time stations, and the internment in Iraq of all Axis prisoners, believed to number 
about 600. Miss Freya Stark wrote in “ The Times” on June 30: “One day, 
May 28, we heard not the crumpling thud of bombs, but the voice of guns, a 
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SCENES BEFORE AND AFTER THE ARMISTICE. 
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BRITISH 
ROOF OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, 
ALL THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN HAD BEEN EVACUATED ON APRIL 


SUBJECTS BESIEGED IN BAGHDAD: BRITONS SLEEPING ON THE 
WHERE THEY TOOK REFUGE AFTER 
29. 


WAITING OUTSIDE BAGHDAD: A ROYAL AIR FORCE ARMOURED CAR OUTSIDE THE 
CITY AFTER THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES. ABOUT 500 BRITISH SUBJECTS REGAINED 
THEIR LIBERTY ON THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE. 


rte pci ll SiS celine 


REGENT, EMIR ABDUL ILLAH’s, RE-ENTRY INTO IRAQ, WHEN A 
CEREMONY WAS OBSERVED BY THE SACRIFICE OF A SHEEP 
HONOUR. HE RETURNED BY CAR. 


1000- 
IN HIS 


THE 
YEAR-OLD 


long and regular sequence like breakers. !t is difficult to describe the feeling of 
that sound, slowly, slowly drawing nearer. They were, of course, the enemy 
artillery retreating on Baghdad. . We expected to be in the front line during 
a battle for the two bridges. For a day we went on half bread rations, to keep 
a store of food in hand. And then, quite suddenly, the Mayor of Baghdad came 
to say he had taken over, with a military officer to ask for an armistice; the 


army commanders fled.’ (British Official Photographs.) 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF AMBA ALAGI: THE 
ITALIANS SURRENDER. 


~'PEAKING in the House of Com- 

mons of the fall of Amba Alagi 
and the surrender of the Duke of 
Aosta, the Prime Minister said on 
May 20: “ This certainly bears the 
aspect of the culmination of a cam- 
paign which, I venture to think, is 
one of the most remarkable ever 
fought by British or Imperial arms. 
It reflects the utmost credit on General 
Cunningham and General Platt.’’ The 
battle was fiercely waged in a moun- 
tainous terrain presenting immensely 
difficult problems to the attacking 
army, and the forces under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Aosta put up a 
determined and brave resistance. That 
they were accorded the honours of 
war due to a beaten foe is evidence 
that, despite German methods of 
total warfare, something of chivalry in 
modern war still remains. The beaten 
Italians marched down from their 
dug-outs on the pyramid-shaped peak 
and came out among the ruins of the 
Tosselli Fort. “In one unending 
stream,” writes “‘ The Times’’ corre- 
spondent, “‘ like soldiers on the march, 
4500 Italians moved down the face of 
the mountain, their column one 
gigantic letter Z against a green back- 
ground. As they marched past the 
British commander and his brigadiers 
they raised their hands to their caps 
in the Italian Royalist salute—no 
Fascist salutes were seen. (British 

Official Photographs.) 


(RIGHT.) AFTER THE BATTLE OF AMBA 
ALAGI: AN ITALIAN GUN POSITION IN 
THE FOREGROUND AND, IN’ THE 
DISTANCE, TOSSELLI FORT. THE FORT 
WAS OCCUPIED ON THE MORNING OF 
MAY 19 BY INDIAN’ TROOPS IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE TERMS OF 
SURRENDER. 
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THE ITALIANS SURRENDER AT AMBA ALAGI: DEFEATED FORCES OF THE DUKE OF AOSTA BEING ACCORDED THE HONOURS OF WAR BY THE FAMOUS TRANSVAAL SCOTTISH 


REGIMENT AFTER A BRAVE AND STUBBORN RESISTANCE BY THE ITALIAN SOLDIERS. 
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| - ITALIAN SUPPLY SHIP SUNK; NAZI GLIDER IN CRETE; EX-U.S. CUTTERS. 





- 
: Es ST TS Sena mite lhe cs 
THE FIRST BOMB EXPLODING BY THE SIDE OF AN ITALIAN SUPPLY SHIP SUNK THE ITALIAN SUPPLY” SHIP SEEN (LEFT) RECEIVING THE FIRST R.A.F. BOMB SINKING 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN BY THE R.A.F BY THE BOWS AFTER FURTHER BOMBING BY “ BLENHEIMS.” 
An Ankara report dated June 8 stated that an Italian tanker, proceeding light to the Black Sea, SO per cent. casualties up to date,” said “‘ The Times” Ankara correspondent, “ the Italian effort 
was sunk near the entrance of the Dardanelles on June 7 after being, “it is believed, torpedoed or to open up an oil route between the Black Sea and the Adriatic must be reckoned expensive.” 
bombed by British aircraft.” Another Italian tanker, it was also reported, of between 3000 and These official photographs show an Italian supply ship being sunk by bombing from R.A.F. 
4000 tons, “limped into Istanbul a few days ago with a great hole in its hull, attributed to British Ss Blenheim ” aircraft during an attack in the Mediterranean. In the first view (top left) the bomb 
‘ naval action.” Two tankers got through the Agean into the Dardanelles unscathed. “ With is seen exploding by the ship’s side, and in the other the vessel is shown rapidly sinking by the bows. 





EVIDENCE OF THE “SAVAGE MAULING”’ ADMINISTERED BY ALLIED GREEK, IMPERIAL AND ANZAC TROOPS TO THE PARATROOP INVADERS IN CRETE, WHERE GERMANY SUSTAINED 
CASUALTIES ADMITTED AS “‘ TRAGIC”’: A CRASHED GERMAN GLIDER IN THE CRETE COUNTRYSIDE, SHOWING TWO OF THE CREW LYING ALONGSIDE DEAD. 

bullet or bayonet as anyone else. For the first few minutes they were even more easily killed. 

Many got their parachutes caught up in trees or tangled in vines long enough to hold them as a 


“Our troops suffered from no ‘ parachute nerves’ once the fighting started,” Geoffrey Cox wrote 
sitting shot.... Above Maleme they even had to jump into a hail of A.-A. shells.” 


in one of his vivid reports of the fighting in Crete; “Frankenstein and terrifying as this attack 
seemed, unce the parachutists were on the ground they were just normal men, as easily killed by 











ONE OF THE U.S. REVENUE CUTTERS HANDED OVER BY THE UNITED STATES TO A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE CUTTERS AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL AT A BRITISH PORT. EACH 


GREAT BRITAIN UNDER THE TERMS OF THE LEASE-AND-LEND ACT, IN MID-ATLANTIC. ‘VESSEL CARRIES A COMPLEMENT OF I50 OFFICERS AND MEN. 
It was on April 10 that Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that ten United States purpose.” A first photograph of the type was given on page 513 of our issue for April 19, when 
-! revenue cutters, “ fast vessels of about 2000 tons displacement, with a fine armament and a very it was stated that the ten U.S. coastguard cutters of the “ Chelan class were each propelled by 
’ Rad been placed at the disposal of Britain by the United States turbo-electric engines and had a maximum speed of 16 knots. They are armed with two 5-in 


wide range of endurance,’ . / 
“Government, and that they would soon be in‘action. “These vessels,” the Prime Minister added and two 6-pdr. guns and have a radius of 8000 miles. In the pictures reproduced above the 
in a characteristic quip, “ originally designed t0 enforce prohibition, will now serve an even higher cutters are seen on their arrival at a British port under the charge of British crews. (Planet.) 
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I. THE STERN HALF OF 
THE BRITISH TANKER 
** IMPERIAL TRANSPORT ”” 
WHICH, AFTER BEING TOR- 
PEDOED IN THE ATLANTIC 
AND BREAKING IN TWO, 
WAS BROUGHT BACK BY 
HER CAPTAIN TO A BRITISH . 
PORT WITH THE AID OF A 
SCHOOL ATLAS. 
























































2. A FEAT OF SHIPBUILD- 
¢ ING PARALLELED ONLY BY 
A SIMILAR RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE ‘“‘SUEVIC”’: THE 
NEW BOW PORTION BUILT 
FOR THE ** IMPERIAL 
TRANSPORT”? SEEN AT ITS 
LAUNCHING. 



































3. A TRIUMPH OF MARINE 
ARCHITECTURE: THE NEW 
BOW HALF FOR THE 

‘IMPERIAL ~ TRANSPORT” 
: BEING GRAFTED ON TO 
THE OLD STERN HALF— 
SHOWING WHERE THE JOIN 

WAS MADE, 


























4. A FULL-LENGTH VIEW 
OF THE RECONSTRUCTED . 
VESSEL TAKEN IN DRY 
' DOCK, SHOWING THE OLD 
AND NEW SECTIONS BEING 
JOINED, AND BEARING HER 
) NAME PROUDLY ON THE 
NEW Bow, 
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| WAR SHIPBUILDING TRIUMPH: A NEW BOW ON THE “IMPERIAL TRANSPORT.” 





HESE pictures record a 
feat of marine en- 
gineering and wartime ship- 
building, with few parallels, 
which was recently brought 
to a successful conclusion 
in a northern port. The 
British tanker ‘ Imperial 
Transport '’ was cut in two 
by a torpedo fired at night 
by a U-boat, and the crew 
of 44 hurriedly abandoned 
her. When daylight 
returned they succeeded, 
after ten hours’ struggle, 
in reboarding the stern half 
which was still afloat, and 
the’ commander. Captain 
Smail, who was «t the wheel 


for practically three days, 


navigated this by the aid of 
a school atlas towards the 
British coast, where a tug 
towed him in to a northern 
port while the crew were 
taken on board a warship. 
A new bow was built and 
joined on to the stern half, 
and the reconstructed 
tanker is now ready to 
brave once, again the ever- 
lurking perils of the 
Atlantic. Several years 
ago a similar shipbuilding 
feat was performed with 
the White Star liner 
** Suevic,”"” which broke in 
two off the Scillies. 
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T has been my good fortune to 
xccupy the greater part of a 
long working life with the most 
fascinating of all sciences, the study 
of living creatures, and among its 
memories there stand out as partic- 
ularly fascinating the many hours 
spent in the study of plankton. To 
the man in the street plankton is merely a rather ugly 
word : the thing itself does not come into his daily life. 
In his holidays he may unwittingly come across some 
of its activities. As he paddles his boat on a calm 
dark evening he may see the turbulence caused by 
each stroke of his oar marked by a vivid pale green 
glow, each drop that drips from the blade like a little 
sphere of fire. Or as he looks down over the side of a 
ship, he sees the water rushing past scintillating with 
innumerable little points of light and, it may be, the 
ghostly form of some great fish gliding along ensheathed 
in a garment of light. 

But the causation of these weird phosphorescent 
effects is a mystery, until scientific inquiry elicits the 
fact that they are due to little living lanterns and 
fiashlamps borne by the animals of the plankton. 
During the hours of daylight the activities of the 
plankton are less obvious. An occasional planktonic 
giant in the form of a jellyfish, measuring a foot or 
more across, may attract attention as it slowly pulsates 
its way through the water ; but for the most part the 
animals of the plankton are so small and so transparent 
as to elude observation until they are caught and 
examined with the microscope. It is true that the 
skilled expert detects their presence even during the 
day : slight differences in the colour of the sea tell the 
fisherman where it is worth while to shoot his nets to 
capture the plankton-feeding herring: or slight differ- 
ences in the transparency of the sea-water betray to 
the naturalist varying abundance of certain of the 







EARLY AUTUMN PLANKTON, 
PLANTS AND A NUMBER OF COPEPODS. 


Nature has provided many of the denizens of the sea with special mechanisms 


for the collection of plankton. 


more minute forms of plankton. But on the whole the 
world of plankton remains completely unknown to the 
great majority even of those who sail the seas in ships. 
The naturalist who, having towed his net of fine 
silk bolting-cloth through a rich concentration of 
plankton, examines his catch under the microscope, 
finds himself confronted with an astonishing spectacle 
—astonishing in the marvellous variety in form and 
size and movement of the creatures that compose it. 
Jostling crowds of violently moving crustaceans of 
many different types, such as small. shrimp-like 
creatures and larve of crabs or lobsters and fish, con- 
trast with sedately pulsating jellyfish and a great 
variety of creatures that glide through the water pro- 
pelled by the beating of countless cilia—microscopic 
lashes of protoplasm—young shellfish of various kinds and 
the extraordinary larve of starfish and sea urchins, some 
of them shaped like tiny painters’ easels. And last, 
and sometimes least, the countless unicellular or- 
ganisms, animal or plant in their nature, that provide 
food for the larger members of the plankton and play 
the equally important part of setting free into the 
water the oxygen essential to the whole life of the sea. 
It is, however, not the variety nor the beauty nor 
the purely scientific interest of the individual con- 
stituents: of the plankton that urgently calls for our 
attention to-day : it is the fact that they constitute an 
immense reservoir of highly nutritious food material, 
which we make no attempt to utilise. Nature, more 
wise than we, is not so neglectful. She has provided 
many of the denizens of the sea with special 
mechanisms for the collection of plankton, upon which 
they depend entirely for their subsistence. In the 
whalebone whales the'ridges that may be seen in many 


CONTAINING DIATOMS AND OTHER MINUTE 
(HIGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 
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UNREAPED HARVEST OF THE SEA: 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF PLANKTON. 


By SIR JOHN GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S., LLD., M.P. 


animals running across the roof of the mouth have 
become so exaggerated as to form great curtains of 
horny material hanging down into the cavity of the 
mouth and frayed out at their lower edges so as to 





A SMALL AND VERY COMMON COPEPOD, ACARTIA CLAUSI, 
SEEN IN SIDE VIEW. (HIGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 


Individual constituents of the plankton, the author writes, 
“ constitute an immense reservoir of highly nutritious food 
material, which we make no 
attempt to utilise.” 
Copyright photographs by 
Douglas P. Wilson, M.Sc., 
F.R.P.S., Marine 
Reénl, - 7 Lab " y, 
Plymouth. 





form immense 
strainers. Again, 
in the herring or \-= 
mackerel fine- 
toothed, comb-like 
gill-rakers stretch 
across the inner 
opening of the gills 
to strain off the 
plankton from the 
water passing out 
through the gill- 
clefts as the fish 


breathes. 







SPRING PLANKTON CONSISTING MAINLY OF MINUTE PLANTS, 
CHIEFLY DIATOMS. NEAR THE CENTRE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
IS THE LARVA OF A COPEPOD. (HIGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 


The nutritive value of the plankton, and the 
agreeable flavour of certain types, such as the crustacean 
type, have long been known. Why, then, has it been 
entirely neglected .as food for man? In particular, 
why have not the biologists urged more strenuously 
its claims for such use ? The stock argument against 
anything being done has been the superficially plausible 
statistical one—that the proportion of plankton to 
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sea-water is so infinitesimally small 
as to be not worth bothering about. 
This argument might indeed be 
unassailable were it the case that 
the plankton is distributed uniformly 
through the sea-water. In point of 
fact, this is not the case. Many a 
time off the West Coast of Scotland 
I have sailed for miles through areas in which the 
surface waters were ajmost souplike in the 
density of the plankton. Occasionally, when the 
sea was very calm, the surface of the water was dotted 
with tiny particles which examination showed to be 
minute crustaceans stranded on the surface film and 
unable, in spite of their struggles, to get down through it. 
And thereby was found to hang a very interesting 
tale. These crustaceans are of higher specific gravity 
than the sea-water and have, accordingly, to support 
themselves by constant swimming movements. When, 
however, their food is particularly plentiful they 
become over-nourished and drops of fat or oil 
are formed in their bodies. Each of these being of 
lower specific gravity than the sea-water acts as 
a float and the animal may be carried to the 
surface: the moment it touches the elastic surface 
film it is shot through, and struggles helplessly, quite 
unable to submerge itself. 

Again the bright phosphorescence of the sea on a 
calm dark evening betrays the concentration of 
myriads of the light-producing plankton organisms in 
the water near the surface. Should the sea become dis- 
turbed by a rising wind the plankton may disappear 

from the surface waters ; it has not, however, passed 
out of existence, it has merely sunk down below the 
region of disturbance. It is, then, such concentrations 
of plankton in particular areas and at particular depths 
that tell us not to take the dissuasive arguments of the 
statistician too seriously. 








YOUNG COPEPODS, LARVAL BARNACLES AND THE SPINY LARV# OF MARINE 
f7 y, —— WORMS. MINUTE PLANTS——DIATOMS——ARE ALSO VISIBLE. (HIGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 


Mechanical developments have entirely altered the outlook on the practical 


problem of the utilisation of plankton. 


My questions in the House of Commons appealed 
for inquiry by a committee of experts, including en- 
gineers as well as biologists. The inclusion of engineers 

seemed to me essential. The average biological inves- 

tigator of plankton is a specialist : he concentrates 
upon some particular aspect of the subject—such 
as the migration of the plankton upwards and down- 
wards at the oncoming of darkness and daylight 
respectively ; or the determination of the species 
occurring in. some particular neighbourhood ; or the 
life-history of some particular species; or the 
relation of plankton to particular chemical con- 
stituents of the sea-water: and he is apt in his 
specialised study to miss entirely some of the broader 
aspects of the plankton problem. Above all, accus- 
tomed as he is to collect his small-scale samples by 
simple straining through bolting-cloth, or some similar 
fabric, he is unfamiliar with these engineering de- 
velopments in connection with mechanical separators 
to which I have already alluded and which render 
feasible for the first time the extraction of the 
plankton from the sea-water on a large scale at com- 
paratively low cost. It is, indeed, these mechanical 
developments which have entirely altered the outlook 
on the practical problem of the utilisation of plankton. 

In conclusion, I will sum up in a few words the 
chief lines of inquiry for such a committee as has been 
proposed : (1) methods of locating conzentrations of 
plankton ; (2) methods of large-scale separation from 
the sea-water ; (3) methods of preservation, and making 
available for marketing; and (4) inquiry through 
experts in nutritional physiology into the relative 
value of different types of plankton as food material, 
not merely for man but also for stock, including poultry. 
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SYRIA’S HISTORIC INVASION ROUTE: 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT THE DOG RIVER. 
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‘ 2 Poeewl 
a AN INSCRIPTION IN ARABIC ABOVE THE DOG RIVER, 


' RAIL AND ROAD BRIDGES AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
DOG RIVER, FROM THE ANCIENT ROAD ALONG WHICH 
; MARCHED EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN AND OTHER ARMIES, 
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RECORDING THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA BY THE OTTOMAN 2 
SULTAN SELIM EARLY IN THE SIXTEENTH’ CENTURY. 2 
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1860-1861. NAPOLEON 111; EMPEREUR FRANCAIS.” A CUNEIFORM 
MORIAL TO A FRENCH SYRIAN EXPEDITION INSCRIBED 


THE ROCKS AT THE MOUT@ OF THE DOG RIVER. 


BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR II, 





INSCRIPTION, 
RECORDING THE INVASIONS 
OF BABYLON (604-562 B.C.). 








Ny; 
My 


NORTH OF BEIRUT, is “THE XXI. BRITISH ARMY CORPS, WITH LE DETACHE- 
OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE $ MENT FRANCAIS DE PALESTINE ET SYRIE, OCCUPIED 
: BEIRUT AND TRIPOLI, OCTOBER 1918.” 
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J 
Z THE MOUTH OF THE DOG RIVER, LOOKING NORTHWARDS TOWARDS DJUBEIL AND 
'RIPOLI--WHERE THE PASSAGE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ARMIES IS) RECORDED, 











A ROCK INSCRIPTION (LEFT) SAID TO RECORD THE INVASION OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
BY SENNACHERIRK, KING OF ASSYRIA (705-682 B.C.) —SHOWING ALSO THE ANCIENT ROAD, 
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In his review last week of Mr. H. V. Morton’s book ‘ Middle East,” Sir John 
Squire said that those wishing to see the campaign in Syria in the light of military 
history must read Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s book “The Battleground,” explaining why, 
throughout long ages, owing to geographical imperatives, issues have been joined in 
that narrow neck of land, between the desert and the sea, which links Asia Minor 
with the Nile Valley. These pictures, showing the famous Dog River inscriptions 
Just north of Beirut recording the passage of ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 


Turkish and French conquerors, as well as the passing by of the British Expeditionary 
Force and Arab Army in the Great War, “the world’s greatest war memorial,” 
which have been supplied to us by the wife of an archeologist, provide pictorial 
confirmation of Mr. Belloc’s thesis. In the last picture (bottom right) the ancient 
road is seen round the headland at the mouth of the~Dog River (Nakr el-Kelb), 
along which in ancient times there passed. the armies of the Pharaohs, the Kings of 
Assyria and Babylonia, the Romans and many others. 
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N a book recently 
reviewed on 
this page—Mr. Ralph Ingersoll’s ** Rerort on ENGLAND "’— 
that friendly but candid American observer remarked of 
our people : “ They do not appear to have any capacity at 
all for foresight, for seeing the course of events a long way 
off and preparing for it.” And about one instance of this 
characteristic he said: “‘ Nor will there be deep shelters 
until the Germans drop many more of their very large 
bombs and there have been bad casualties.” Mr. Ingersoll 
is not alone in this opinion. Similar comments occur, for 
example, in another book of the same type which “ reports 
on England” in wartime from personal observation, 
namely, ** ForMUDABLE TO Tyrants.” By Phyllis Bottome, 
author of “‘ The Mortal Storm ”’ (Faber; 7s. 6d.). 


This writer, of course, is well known as a novelist. 
Daughter of a New York cleric and granddaughter of an 
American woman noted in philanthropy, she had a 
Yorkshire mother, and spent her childhood partly in 
England and partly in the States. Being the wife of a 
Scotsman, she is a British subject, but having also lived 
for a good many years in various parts of Europe, she can 
contemplate the English 
scene with detachment and 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


they would let him use the Tubes and underground railways 
for his purpose. The Treasury refused the expense— 
trifling compared with other no more vital war needs. 
The unaroused public easily acquiesced, and thousands of 
valuable lives have been lost in consequence of this stingy 
lack of foresight.” 


In contrast to this allegation of false economy, it is 
mentioned that at Dover “there are good deep shelters, 
and everyone makes use of them when the alert sounds.” 
Still more convincing is the story of Ramsgate, as the 
author tells it. Early in i937, Prof. Haldane lectured 
there on the deep shelters of Madrid used in the Spanish 
Civil War. ‘“ The Mavor,” we read, heard him, and 
believed him. He fought his Councillors one by one ; he 
fought more distant and highly disapproving authorities. 
He determined ta have deep shelters at Ramsgate . . . well, 
the authorities at last declared, * let Ramsgate pay for them,’ 
and Ramsgate did. The Mayor bought up the disused 
tunnel . . . sunk 7o ft. deep ; from there he started cutting 
through the chalk ...{and!) made a trench 3$ miles 


DAY : 
rs ay Pe 
a c 
“ e ’ Ww 
i> 
for Hitler’s eeNee 
onslaught 
against the democratic world. ‘Two and a half years 


before the war started, he told us, he heard a talk 
of Vernon Bartlett’s which convinced him that the 
War must come. . Deep below the level of the street 
he sank the first great shelters, to house a duplicate set of 
the machinery. ... We followed {the staff} down into 
their deep shelters, to watch them again at work. ... On 
no single day since the war began has this paper 
failed to reach every spot for which it caters in the 


_ British Isles.” 


For British children—except those lost at sea by 
“enemy action ’’—evacuation has not generally meant 
danger or suffering, and many have found the change to 
rural life a pleasant adventure. [It was far different for 
thousands of young people in the Continental lands under 
the German heel, boys and girls subjected to the terrors 
of invasion, under fire from bombs and machine-guns, 
driyen from home and separated perhaps from parents and 
friends in a frantic trek towards some place of safety. Such 

are the experiences related 
with vouthful naiveté and 





(as pointed out in a prefa- 
tory note) a certain objec- 
tivitv. “‘ This book,” the 
note adds, * though written 
at American instigation, is 
not written only for 
American eyes ; it is written 
because its author believes 
that England and America 
are part of the same whole.” 
She is singularly well quali- 
fied to represent that blend 
of British and American 
patriotism and democratic 
brotherhood to which’ Mr. 
Clarence Streit and ;those 
who think with him desire 
to give a definite political 
form. Whether thus en- 
closed in an official frame- 
work, or left free, like the 
Dominions’ affection for the 
old Home, to express itself 
spontaneously in deeds as 
well as words, this Anglo- 
American union of thought 
and feeling is already the 
strongest force at work to- 
day for the preservation of 
freedom. It permeates the You 
present volume, on’ whose 
title-page is quoted a passage 
from America’s Declaration 
of Independence. 


Like other studerts ot 
Britain at war who have 
recorded their impression in 
books, such as “ Bomber’s 
Moon” or “ Europesn 
Spring,” the author has gone 
about the country, talking to 
this person and that, noting 
the effects of air raids and 
the spirit of the people, and 
watching typical sections of 
civil defence and the Fight- 
ing Services in operation. 








blunt realism, in “My 
SisTeR anv [.”” The Diarv of 
a Dutch Boy Refugee. By 
Dirk van der Heide. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Antoon 
Deventer (Faber; 3s. 6d.). 
Dirk was twelve and _ his 
little sister some vears 
vounger when, in May tg4o, 
war came to Rotterdam, 
near which city their father 
practised as a veterinary 
surgeon. Dirk tells of ter- 
rible air raids, during which 
their mother was killed by 
a bomb while working at a 
hospital, and how their 
uncle, after many vicissi- 
tudes, took them to England 
and shipped them thence to 
another uncle in America. 
Their father, who had gone 
to fight, was left behind 
in Holland. 


No boy of Dirk’s age can 
ever have kept a more 
eventful diarv, and as a 

’ revelation of the child mind 
under the impact of war it 
is probably unique. Much 
of it is heartrending in its 
unconscious pathos, and 
nothing could kindle deeper 
indignation against the war- 
makers who have inflicted 
similar miseries on count- 
less innocent families. At 
one moment, during the 
nightmare journey to the 
coast, even the matter-of- 
fact Dirk is moved to de- 
nounce the inhuman cruelt: 
of the invaders * Some 
German planes,” he writes, 
“came over. They were 
seaplanes going towards 
Dordrecht. They dropped 








She pays high tribute to 
British women, both in uni- 
form and otherwise, and to 
the value of the Scout and 
Girl Guide movements. In 
a chapter called “ Angels 
Unawares,” she. points out 
how the task of caring for 
evacuee children from poor 
homes, and perhaps at first needing the eradication of 
bad habits, has tended to the removal of class distinctions 
and class prejudice. “You cannot feed and often clothe a 
child,” she writes, “ you cannot keep it safe under your roof, 
and hear its happy voice, thrilled by the thousand discoveries 
of a child’s day~—and think of it as belongirig to a ‘ lower’ 
class!” She would like to see this breaking-down of 
social barriers by a common misfortune carried to an 
even greater extent than it is, with a view to the 
prevention of possible upheavals after the war. In 
these matters she is in sympathy with such thinkers as 
H. G. Wells and J. B. Priestley. 

British want of foresight the author finds exemplified 
in the pre-war opposition to,’Army mechanisation by 
““ minds of yesterday,” despite the efforts of ** four military 
geniuses ... T. E. Lawrence, Winston Churchill, Lord 
Trenchard and Liddell Hart.” Again, she condemns as 
“a first-class blunder ” certain indiscriminate treatment of 
anti-Nazi refugees from Germany and Austria, England’s 
“ best friends” and “immense potential assets”’ for 
building “the sounder Germany of the future.” Yet 
another failure in intelligent prevision, she considers, was 
the neglect to provide air-raid shelters of suificient depth 
while there was yet time. “* Two years and a half earlier,” 
she states, “ J. B. S. Haldane had offered the Government 
then in power almost complete immunity for Londoners if 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH’S UNITY IN MICROCOSM: 

WHICH INCLUDES (FROM L. TO R.) A NEW ZEALANDER, A SOUTH AFRICAN, A CANADIAN, 
FIJIAN, AN IRISHMAN, AN ENGLISHMAN, AND AN AUSTRALIAN. 

In the Royal Air Force, more than in the other Fighting Services, pertiaps, Empire brotherhood and the true unity of the British 

And more perhaps than elsewhere on the war fronts, this English-speaking guns. We all got under the 

The United States (by the machine) and British. territories north and car and =seny careili 

south of the Equator are represented in the above group of members of a squadron operating U.S. bombers_in the Western Desert. . ; people 


IN THE WESTERN DESERT, 


Commonwealth of Nations are always being exemplified. 
unity in diversity of the R.A.F. is apparent in the Middle East. 


A GROUP OF R.A.F. PERSONNEL 


British Official Photograph. 


long to house fifty thousand people. War came, Kamsgate 
got the most concentrated fury of undefendéd bombing 
then known to England. 2,500 little houses were destroyed 
in less than half an hour .. . only ninety people failed to 
survive ; the rest were in the Mayor’s deep shelters. _ Within 
two and a half months Kamsgate has herself rebuilt-800 
of her ruined homes. She is that kind_of-a plate.” 


Lest it be thought that the author, as a womran and a 
civilian, is not competent to criticise the shelter policy, 
let me recall a passage from Captain Liddell Hart's book 
*“ Dynamic Defence" (reviewed here some eight months 
ago). Discussing air raids, he wrote: ** That danger could 
be countered—as it should have been forestalled—by the 
provision of deep shelters in vulnerable areas. Likewise, 
the production of some of the more vital war supplies could 
be made free from interruption if the work was put under 
ground, by excavating hillsides or adapting old mine 
galleries. A policy of deep cover, as one long ago urged, 
would do much to assure a secure base for bold diplomacy 


” 


or offensive action. 


One example of unusual prescience emanates from 
Fleet Street, in the person of an un-named newspaper 
proprietor. “ Many other great papers,”’ we read in 
* Formidable to Tyrants,” “depend on his having had 
the foresight and common sense to prepare in time 


OPERATING AMERICAN BOMBERS 


no bombs but five of them 
dived down towards the 
road until we thought thev 
were falling and then they 
shot at us with machine- 


crawled in beside us 

About fifty people were 
woundéd and many were killed. Uncle Pieter helped 
the wounded all he could and then we hurried away. 
All the way down the road we saw wounded people and 
people just lying still in the road. Uncle Pieter had 
to get out and move three bodies to the side to get 
by. ... The Germans are cowards to shoot people who 
have no guns. When they drop bombs they don’t 
know where they go but they just came down on the 
road and shot at us td-day. I hope those Germans in 
those planes fall out of the sky and never get home 


and are killed.” 
¢ 


New books to hand since my last writing form a mixed 
bag. Two additions to that excellent and patriotic series, 
The British Commonwealth in Pictures, are “ Canapa," 
By Lady Tweedsmuir, and “ Inpra."” By Sir Firozkhan 
Noon (Collins ; 3s. 6d. each). Like all their predecessors, 
these volumes are beautifully illustrated in colour and 
otherwise. Essays, mainly literary,. and short stories go 
to the making of ©‘ Retrospective ADVENTURES.” By 
Forrest Reid (Faber; 12s. 6d.), a work recommended by 
the Book Society. Another collection of essays, lively and 
varied in subject, comes from a Chinese critic who writes 
in English, and is called * Witn Love anv Irony.” 
By Lin Yutang. Illustrated (Heinemann; tos. 6d.}. 
Pear] S. Buck contributes an introduction. 
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MORONI’S “GIULIO GILARDI.” 


THE -MASTERLY AND DIGNIFIED PORTRAIT BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA MORONI (1520-1578) OF GIULIO GILARDI, RECENTLY PRESENTED 
BY MR. H. K. S. WILLIAMS UNDER THE MILDRED ANNA WILLIAMS BEQUEST TO THE CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


This celebrated three-quarter-length portrait by the great Renaissance painter, 
Giovanni Battista Moroni, was originally in the collection of Count Ludovico Belgio- 
joso of Milan, from whom it was acquired by Lord Wimborne, passing in 1918 into 
the collection of the late Mr. J. Horace Harding, of New York. It was recently 
disposed of by Messrs. Knoedler's New York office from the Harding Collection to 
Mr. H. K. S. Williams, by whom it was acquired for presentation to the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honour, where it rust be presumed that it has at last 
found a permanent home. The painting, which is beautifully composed and of 
striking dignity, 46} in. in height and 41 in. wide, depicts Giulio CGilardi at three- 
quarters length, turned to the right and facing the spectator. He is shown 
Standing beside a table, with his left hand resting upon one or two light grey 


parchment-bound volumes and wearing a black satin doublet and advocate’s robe, 
showing narrow white collar and cuffs. In the cool grey background appears 
at.the upper right an architectural niche, within which are three similarly bound 
volumes. The portrait is well known in America, where it has been exhibited in 
important loan collections, and also in the Toronto Art Gallery in 1936. In England 
it was last seen by the public in the Nationa! Loan Exhibition held at the Grafton 
Galleries in 1911. Moroni, who was born in’ 1520 at Bondio, near Albino, was a 
pupil of Moretto—who, however, he easily surpasses in his finest works—later coming 
under the influence of Lotto. In his later portraiture he combined the local austerity 
of form and drawing with the richness of colour favoured by Giorgione and Titian. His 
finest portraits give instantaneous and dramatic psychological summaries of their subjects. 
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SOME POISONOUS PLANTS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

















By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


N a rather surprising number of text-books the 
authors all too commonly seem to ascribe human 
attributes to the plants and animals they select for 
special mention. As a case in point, in one of these 
books we are told that the plants, ceaselessly attacked 
by animals of all kinds around them, have “ no 
defence at their disposal save by the development of 
an armature of spines, a nauseous taste or smell, or 
poisons, and corrosive fluids.’’ This, surely, is not a 
permissible presentation of facts about which there 
can be no doubt. If not exactly ‘‘ poisoning the wells 
of truth,’’ such a presentation acts as a sort of ‘‘ smoke- 
screen.”’ For at the very start «he reader’s judgment 
is deflected : so much so that he is all too apt to 
forget that plants have neither reasoning nor will- 
power, which attain to their highest development 
only in the higher races of mankind ; though shared 
in varying degrees of perfection by some of the lower 
grades of animal life. No plant can first conceive a 
sense of ‘ awareness’”’ of its helpless state and then 
devise the means of protecting itself from the ravages 
of the animal world by making its leaves or stems 
bristle with sharp spines or permeating them with 
a nauseous taste—after it had discovered what would 
prove to be a nauseous taste—or of forming more or 
less virulent poisons ! 

In studying the problems presented by these 
plants, let us begin unbiased by any preconceived 
suggestions of the kind of which I am complaining. 
But the task of solving the mysteries here confront- 
ing us seems a hopeless one, and to-day I shall limit 
my survey to such as we find around us by the 
wayside, in the fields, and on the farm. ; 

Let me begin with the buttercup. Many, I feel 
sure, will grieve with me that this most innocent- 
looking flower, which sometimes spreads, as it were 
a golden carpet over our meadows, should have to be 
included among the “ undesirables”’ of our native 
wild flowers. Yet so it is. Though there are several 
species, only three are sufficiently common to en- 
danger our livestock—the celery-leaved, the acrid, and 
the bulbous-rooted. These contain an acrid juice 
which causes irritation and inflammation of the 
digestive organs sometimes resulting in death. But 
cows generally avoid them. They are, however, 
harmless when the grass is cut and they are made 
into hay. One of the most remarkable features of 





THE RICH GOLD FLOWER-HEADS AND BUDS OF THE COMMON 
RAGWORT (SENECIO/ WHICH GREATLY ENLIVENS OUR PASTURES 
AND WASTE PLACES IN SUMMER — THE FAVOURITE THOUGH 
HIGHLY POISONOUS FOOD OF THE CINNIBAK MOTH CATERPILLARS 

(BUCHELIA JACOBEA). 


These. which have a warning coloration of alternating rings of black and orarige 


encircling the body, help to keep the plant in check. 


the buttercup flower is the highly glazed surface of 
the petals, which gives them the appearance of having 
been varnished 

“ Another flower which one regrets .to find on the 
“ black list ’’ is the foxglove (Digitalis) (Fig. 1), since 


from the end of June to September its shafts of large, 
purple, spotted flowers add much to the charm of 
our woods, banks and roadsides. This is especially 
true when they can be seen in broad masses, where 
they must be the envy of the landscape gardener. 





I. THE FOXGLOVE (DIGITALIS PURPUREA) WHOSE LONG 

SHAFTS OF PURPLE, SPOTTED FLOWERS ADD SO MUCH— 

ESPECIALLY WHEN SEEN IN MASSED FORMATIONS—TO THE 
CHARM OF THE ENGLISH WOODS AND ROADSIDES. 


The dried leaves yield the poison used medicinally 
as “ digitalis.” 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


Nevertheless it is saturated with poisons 
of more than one kind, but the most 
virulent is. digitalis, obtained, for 
medicinal purposes, from the dried leaves. 
Stock, as a rule, will not touch it, but it 
is sometimes included in rough meadow 
hay, and death may result. It has been 
shown that less than one ounce in weight 


sheep or pig. 

Who would have thought thatthe really 
beautiful ragwort (Senecio) (Fig. 2) of our 
pastures and waste places was to be 
reckoned amony the undesirables, for the 
rich gold of its clusters of flowers is indeed 
pleasing to the eye. It is also known as the 
“ stagger-wort ”’ and the “ stammer-wort,”’ 
our forefathers concocting from this plant 
what they believed to be a cure for epilepsy 
and stammering! And the Scots name for 
it is ‘‘ Stitiking Willie,’ on account of its 
unpleasant odour when the leaves are 
bruised! It is, however, not virulently 
poisonous, and one means of eradicating it 
is to pasture sheep on the ground while the 
plants are young. But it is distinctly 
poisonous to cattle, though they will not 
eat it readily. But small quantities ez ten 
regularly have a cumulative effect, causing 
serious illness and often ending fatally. 
But the caterpillars of the cinnibar moth 
(Euchelia), which have the body most con- 3. 
spicuously marked with alternating rings 
of black and orange, feed entirely on it. 
And as if to advertise their nauseous 
taste—-an accompaniment of warning 
coloration— they form clusters on the 
flower-heads on which they are feeding, 
such as are shown in the adjoining illustration. 

Beauty, we are told, is only skin deep, and often 
we prefer not to press our scrutiny further lest dis- 
illusionment should follow! But there are occasions 
where a very close scrutiny is indeed wise, as, for 


of the fresh leaves will suffice to killa ..@ 


» 


WHOSE 


example, with the meadow saffron (Colchicum ‘autum- 
nale) (Fig. 3), for its beautiful soft lilac or pale purple 
flowers, so like those of the crocus, give no hint that 
the whole plant is a storehouse of poison—flowers, 
fruit, leaves and roots all contain colchicene, which 
may be described as a virulent poison though it is 
used medicinally as a cure for gout. But the physician 
prescribes only minute quantities in each dose. Be 
it noted, for the point is a gravely important one, 
that the meadow saffron, or autumn crocus, is not 
the plant from which the saffron used in making our 
saffron buns is obtained. This is derived from the 
saffron crocus (Crocus sativus), whose purple flowers 
appear before the leaves. The deep orange-coloured 
stigmas, aromatic and with a bitter taste, when dried 
constitute the saffron so largely used in old-time 
cookery. It was zealously cultivated in the meadows 
around Saffron Walden, in Essex, from which the 
town takes itsname. Mention of saffron in the Song of 
Solomon gives us a measure of its antiquity among men. 

One is almost led to. expect that the henbane 
would prove to be poisonous, for the appearance of 
its flowers is repellent. Moreover, it is a hairy, sticky 
plant and it has a strong, unpleasant odour. The 
flowers are funnel-shaped, about an inch across, dingy 
yellow in colour, and with violet or purple veining. 
Every part of the plant is very poisonous owing to 
the presence of the alkaloids hyoscyamine and scopo- 
laning, found also, be it noted, in the deadly night- 
shade. Animals, as a rule, will not eat it. But it 
has caused the poisoning of cows which ate it when 
mixed carelessly with other fodder. Fortunately, it 
grows in waste, sandy places out of harm's way. 
Curiously enough, civilised man shows less acumen in 
detecting poisonous plants than his domestic animals. 
For it is on record that the large and thick root has 
been eaten by him in mistake for parsnips and chicory, 
with serious results, while the leaves and young shoots 
have been used as vegetables ; children,-too, have eaten 
the seeds and died in consequence. 

One other plant must find mention here, and that 
is the caper spurge, one of several species with in- 
significant green flowers. All exude a white, acrid 
juice when the leaves or stems are broken across, but 
that juice is highly purgative, and may produce 
serious results if eaten by farm stock with other 
green-stuff. But the seeds, or,“ fruit,’’ of the caper 





THE DEADLY MEADOW SAFFRON (COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE) 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT LILAC OR PALE PURPLE FLOWERS 
CONVEY AN APPEARANCE OF GUILELESSNESS-—WHICH, HOWEVER, 
IS NOT THE PLANT FROM WHICH THE SAFFRON USED IN OLD 


TIME COOKERY WAS OBTAINED. 


The saffron for cooking was from saffron crocus (Crocus sativus). Roots, leaves 
and flowers of Colchicum are virulently poisonous, but the poisons are valuable 
° 


medicinally. 


spurge (Euphorbia lathyris) bear a close resemblance 
to the fruit of the caper, and, as a result, are sometimes 
pickled in mistake for capers—a mistake followed by 
disastrous results! The “ deadly,’’ and other night 
shades are too well known to need description here. 
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Courage is 


N THAT admiration and gratitude which 
every one of us ‘feels towards the 
officers and men of the Royal Air Force, 
their dependents have a right to share. 
Theirs is a special sort of courage, all the 
harder for being passive. 


But courage is not enough, for, when 
tragedy strikes suddenly out of the sky, it 
can leave among the wreckage personal 
problems involving, possibly, a long recov- 
ery from injuries, reduced circumstances, 
the education of the children, and so on— 
problems which cannot, must not be left 
to their families to shoulder alone. 


Will you help? The Royal Air Force 


not enough 


Benevolent Fund which administers 
assistance to the officers, men and women 
of the Force, urgently needs money to 
meet demands that are constantly in- 


creasing. 


This is a grand chance to show one’s 
appreciation of these fine fellows who last 
year won the Battle of Britain and on 
whose courage and devotion our safety 
now in this island depends at every hour 
of the day and night. Please think of 
something you could do without, and send 
a generous cheque to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Bertram T. Rumble, 1 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1, made payable to “ The 
Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund.” 


An appeai on behalf of The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund by the Nuffield Organization, 
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[ SAY . 
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The delicate bouquet of this whisky is a mark of its age 
and distinction. It is a promise, to the man who 
knows, of a smoothness to come and a glow to follow, 
because White Horse is as fine as a fine liqueur. 
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ROLLS - ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 














AFTER DUTY—- 
iS MINUTES’ 


PLEASURE 


AND SATISFACTION WITH A 


"+ It is now more than ever necessary lo empty your packet at th: time of purchase and leave it with your Tobacconist. 
1 Cigarettes: a fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 


Churchman’s No. 

















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 


T is extraordinary how much can 


] happen in one year. 


Twelve months ago, my wife and 
I were living quietly in a London suburb. I 
had the position of .Chief Clerk w.th an old- 
part-time Air 


established firm. My duties as a 
Raid Warden gave me an outside 
interest and my wife’s hobby of breed- 
ing Red Setter puppies kept her busy. 

Suddenly my firm was completely 
reorganized and I was invited to take 
charge of a section of the head office 
in the North. 


The unlocking of that one door 


other doors and six months 


later I was given the post 
of General Manager. 

It was soon after this 
that I began to feel off- 
colour. I was always tired. 
Sometimes I would retire 

before 9g o’clock so that I had ten or 
eleven hours in bed —and then rise 


without any sense of being rested. 


HAT might have gone on until I 

broke down if I had not gone to 
inspect some air-raid damzge to our old 
house. I seized the chance to drop in for a 
chat with our family doctor 
in whom I hac always had 
great confidence. He spotted 
my trouble at once — it was 
my sleep. I was not getting 
ist Group Sleep, which, he 
said, a man in my position 
was bound to have to keep 
going. He explained that 
there are 3 Sleep Groups 
and I was getting 2nd Group 
Sleep — shallow sleep that 
completely fails to restore one. He advised 
me to take Horlicks. It would quickly 
help me to get back into the 1st Group, 





Opportunity__ 


knocks but once... pa 


seemed automatically to open 














tion into practice. Every night, whatever 
time I retire, I have a cup of hot Horlicks 
brought to my bedroom. It has made all 
the difference in the world to me. Thanks 
to Horlicks, I now get the recuperative 
benefits of a good night’s sleep every night 
and no longer suffer from Night Starvation, 
My nerves are as Steady as a rock. I have 
all my old tranquil confidence back. It is 
a wonderful feeling. 


HEN you get the deep, restor- 
ing sleep that Horlicks brings, 
you will find you not only wake up refreshed. 
Your health and spirits im- 
prove all round. For Horlicks 
is a grand, general ‘‘ builder- 
up-er.”” It was originated (in 
1883) at the suggestion of a 
group of physicians who 
realized the need for a food 
that would be easily assimi- 
lated by the most delicate 
digestion, and which by itself 
would be a complete and 
energizing food. ‘Fhis explains 
the great restorative power Horlicks has. 
If your chemist or grocer is temporarily 
out of stock of Horlicks, ask him again in a 





6 for 10d., 29 fer 1/84. he said. few days’ time : probably by then a further 
C.359b I lost no time in putting | his recommenda- _ delivery will have been made. — 
This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, n: amely, that it shall not, , without the written © consent of the publishe: rs first given, 


be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


full retail 


price of 1s. 6d.; and that it ‘shall not be le nt, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
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RUM-FIZZ 
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THE LONG DRINK 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


| VAPEX 
were 





From your Chemist 2/3 & 34 
ncluding Purchase Tax 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


v204 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 














UNIFORM 
ACHIEVEMENT 


From the precision of its lines, to the disciplined threads 
of the last buttonhole, each uniform we make carries in it 
traditions and standards worthy of the Service to which 
it belongs. Add the greatcoat— and such important 
details as badges, insignia, socks, collar, tie and cap — and 


you will agree that ours /s a total war service — 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


Aldershot, Bath, Beifast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Sheffield, Southampton. 








What luxury affer a ‘sticky 
interlude’ —the refreshment of 
Wright's fragrant lather; the 
gentle cleansing! You're fresh 
and fit again; protected in- 
visibly from infection wherever 
you go. And although it's so 
thorough,Wright’s deals kindly 


with the most sensitive skins. 


For protection against 
infection - always use 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar 
Soap 


THE SAFE SOAP*¥ 


73d. per tablet. 


PURCHASE TAX INCLUDED 
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BURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 









» BURBERRY 


NAVAL 
EQUIPMENT 


The unceasing battles of the 
Atlantic and the Eastern 


Mediterranean are epic tributes 












Send for Burberry Services 
Booklet RN.52 (fully illus- 
trated). "Phone: WHI 3343. 
Telegrams: Burberry, 
Lesquare, London. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON. 8S.W.I 
Aldershot & Basingstoke 


to the sterling qualities of the 


Royal Navy. 


Burberrys are proud to be 
connected with these world- 
shaping events. In every sphere 
of naval conflict you will find 
Officers equipped by Burberrys 
to withstand the rigours of 
winter or summer climates, 
the biting night winds, the 
rapid transition from Arctic to 


Equatorial zones. 


Burberry Naval Kit has a 
supremacy of its own— 


defeats every form of climatic 


aggression. 
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Sparklets Syphons have particular advantages these days, 
perhaps the more important being economy and convenience ; 
but like many other desirable things they may not immediately 
be available “ on demand”. Our first duty is to manufacture 
and supply articles of vital national importance and simul- 
taneously to increase our Export trade in support of th 
Nation’s export drive. There’s a steady allocation available 


for the home market, and it is more than likely your re- 






quirements will be met. 


Sparklers 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 


RENOVATION & REPAIR SERVICE. 

Old Sparklets Syphons can be 
renovated or repaired quickly and 
at moderate cost. Forward to 
Sparklets Ltd., or write for particulars. 
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SPARKLETS LIMITED, DEPT. L, LONDON, N.18 
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The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 
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Where do we go now? 
2000 CHILDREN TAKEN FROM DANGER 
AREAS INTO 58 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 


5700 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
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